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Let Britons ‘remember, that it is often more difficult to keep the 
good things we have, than it was at firit co gain them. 








Art. I. Archeologia, or M:fcellaneous Traés relating to An- 
tiquity. Pubiifhed by the Soctety of Antiquaries of London. 
Volume X11, gto. 440 pp. al. 11s. Od. White. 1796. 


Wit all theirendeavours to kéep pace with time, the moft 
active find themfelves occafionally beaten in the chace. 
Accidents, that never enter into the accounts‘ of {peculation, 
are frequently occurring in the realities of life. Thefe have 
retarded our courfe, till we are furprifed to Yee the diftance at 
which we are thrown behind, Yet the prefent publication 
is one, to which we have always haftened with pleafure. It 
prefents fuch a variety of difhes to the appetite of an antiquary, 
fome as fubftantial as the roaft-beef of Old England, and others 
as light as the parérs of old France; that every pala‘e muft be 
gratified. Yet how fhall we take our repaft amidft this va- 
riety? Shall we, in the late modes of France, go over the 
whole table, and tafte a little of every dilh? This would be 
to pall our appetites inftead of feafting them, and drag on a 
tedious banquet even to loathing. Shall we then, with the 
mo¢efty of an old-fafhioned Englifhman, partake of the dithes 
that lie neareft to ug, and make one, or two, or three, to re- 
prefent them all? This would be doing a manifeft injuftice to 
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the whole, We will therefore act with the judicioufnefs of 
mofe falhionable gueft, {pleét fume of the moft remarkable 
difhes, and then pronounce our opinion upon the whole. 

But, before we begin, we cannot but remark an extreme 
negligence, in reviling the fheets of the printer, and in not 
correélting the references to the plates. P. 3, we have thefe 
words: ** the ftone No. 2, which covered it ;” and thefe: 
** fee the thape of the urn in drawing No. 9;” and thefe; 
the flone which covered this urn, fee No. 2;” when, in the 
plate, the ftone which covered the urn is No. 3, and the urn 
ifelf is No.2. But inp. 4 we read thus: ‘I difcovered an 
infeription, a fac fimile of which is on the ftone No. 7;” 
which is the very {tone No. 2 in the reference before, and the 
very No. 3 of the plate. In fuch a dance of confuffen are 
the numbers moving, on the pages and on the plates! But the 
dance moves forward. P..5: ** drawing No. 3 is part of a 
remarkably large horn,” while the plate exhibits it under No. 4. 
«+ Circumference at (a) is one foot four inches, at (b) one 
foot ten inches, length from (c) to (d) one foot eight inches ;" 
while the plate has neither a, nor 4, nor c, nor d; and “draw- 
ing No. ]V.” which ** was found hanging by the top (a) to 
the roof,” is, with its reference a, wholly evanefcent from the 
plate. We have alfo, in p. 5, ** victrices” for ** victricis,” 
p. 9; “the ftation Perriana,” for ** Pefriana ,” and * lingam” 
tor ‘ lineam.” Thefe are inftances of negligence, confront 
ing us in the very entrance of the work. 

** It is very remarkable,” fays Hayman Rooke, Efq. in 
No. I. “ that thefe fpear-heads fhould be found covered with 
flones three feet below the furtac> in this fequeftered valley, 
where there are no'traces of a Roman road *, or remains of Ro- 
man barrows »’’ as it Romans alene buried under ftones. , But 
Mr. Rooke refets us to an extra& of a letter froma Mr, Gell, 
as ‘* more fatistactory” than his “conjectures.” In this Mr. 
Gell thinks, ** it may fairly be concluded,” concerning the 
Romans, ‘* that, in their attempts to proceed further, they met 
with interruptions from the Britons, who mof? probably attacked 
them in this defile with foowers of fiones.” r. Gell thus be- 
lieves the fpear-heads to be Reman, with M&A Rooke ; but fan- 
cies the {tones to have been accidentally heaped upon them by 
the Britens. Mr. Gell’s conjeCture therefore concerning the 
fiones, is in direé&t contradi@tion to Mr. Rooke’s. Nor is it 
one iota more fatisfactory. — are built upon the fame 
fuppofition, equally falfe and ridiculous ; that the Romans 
never buried under flones. But, as Mr. Gell adds, ‘* this ap- 
pears to me the moft probable method of accounting for thefe 
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being covered with ftones, of the fize for the purpofe of throw- 
ihg.” When the imagination of a young antiquary is once 
upon the wing, it always takes extraordinary flights, and foon 
lofes itfelf in the clouds, The fpear-heads are plainly Britifh, 
buried with their polleffor, and covered over with him by the 
ftones that had rolled from the fides of the contiguous bills. 
Thev were found in a narrow valley, as Mr. Gell was making 
a road. 


« About a mile fouth of the above-mentioned valley,” fays Mre 
Rooke, *‘ is a very large barrow,” and in it was found ** an urn, 
made of coarle baked earth ; the ftone which covered this arn appears 
to be a foft yellowith free-ftone, and much corroded; in rubbing off 
the dirt from the top, which had filled up the interftices of the letters, 
I difcovered an infcription, which feéms to be intended for Gellins 
Pra feGus cobortis Tertia Lrgionis Quinte Britannica.” P. he 


Or, as he afterwards inclines to read fome of the letters, for 
letters only they are, Legtonts Viétricis Britannica, 


« The finding of an infcription on a rough undrefled ftone cover 
ing an urn in a barrow, is, I think, a curious difcovery ; it is alfo re- 
markable, that the preefect’s name fhould be Gellius, and that the urn 
which contaiced his afhes fhould be depofited in a barrow on Mr. 
Gell’s eftate. Could Mr, Gell’s family be defcended from this antient 
Roman?” P. 5. 


We have produced this paflage, to point out thefe two an- 
tiquaries, as riding the clouds in extravagance, We thus 
{peak with fome violence to our own feelings, and with 
real refpeét for both the gentlemen. Yet we cannot refrain 
frem expofing this ‘* infaniens fapientia” of antiquarianifm. 
The whole of the infcription, we doubt not, is purely imagi- 
nary ; as much the creature of the fancy,’ as that was, which, 
under the dexterous management of Mr. S. fo completely im- 
pofed upon fome of the wife, a few yearsago. All the circum- 
ttances unite to prove, that this barrow was Britith and not Roe 
man. The ‘‘ rough undretled ftone” concurs with the * coarfe 
baked cath” of the urn, to demonftrate the Britifh quality of 
it. The ** baked earth” is a decifive evidence of itfelf. And 
‘* the /oft yellowith free-ftone,” that had been ** much cor- 
roded” before, and was again corroded affuredly, ‘in rubbing 
off the dirt from the top, which had filled up the interftices of 
the letters,” had been thus fcored or notched, we are perfuaded, 
into ail the letters and words which have been read as above. 
A deception of this kind is certainly very praéticable in itfelf. 
It is peculiarly fo, upon a mind blown up with the gas of an- 
tiquarianifm, and moving under little: direétion of judgment. 
The impofitions pra&tifed upon mankind, indeed, proceed more 
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frequently from within than from without. Nor ought the anti- 
quaryof infcriptions ever to forget that memorable incident which 
happened in Nerth America, when an infcription on a rock ia 
Taunton river, Narraganfet Bay, New England, which was 
pronounced by M. Gevelin, of the Parifian Academy of Sci- 
ences, to be Punic, as it carried, he faid, the moft probable, 
he had almoft faid the mott evident marks, of its being Pheni- 
cian ; but which has been more recently appropriated, by the 
enterprizing genius of Vallancey, to the language of Tartary 
or Siberia; was nothing more or lefs, as the late Bifho 
Berkeley found, upon a critical examination at the place, than 
duéts and channels formed in the rock by the aétion of the tide 
upon it. “To this anecdote let us add another, almoft as little 
known. In the dcferts of Arabia are certain hills, denomi- 
nated Gelei el Al:katah, or the Written Mountains, from fome 
infcriptions cut into the marble fides of them. Thefe were 
believed,\by a brifk, yet untaught critic among us, (the late 

sifhop Clayton, of Arian memory) to have been made by the 
}fraelites while they [journed tn this wilderneds, and to con- 
tain therefore the ancient chara@ters of the Hebrew language. 
In this perfuafion he was fo fixed, by what we may call per- 
haps the elementary credulity of Arianifm, that he offered 
sool. we think, for fending a miffionary to explore and copy 
thefe writings Yet they bave been fince found to be the mere 
feraw!s if Ar abs who could not write*, 

Having thus dilmiiled * to the thades below” an infcriptien, 
that carries every snfernal mark of its own f{purioufnefs, in a 
legion for the firft time defignated by the initial Z only ; ina 
«* Legio V. Britannica,” which never exifted ; andina ‘ Pre- 
fetus,’ or commandant of hor{e, appearing the commandant of 
a legendary cohort of foot; We proceed to another article, 
No. IV. ** Mr. Attle on the Tenures, Cuftoms, &c. of his 
Manor of Great Tey.” In this, among much of lefs valve, 
are two very Curous notices, equally fo for the lawyer and the 
antiquary. 

In 1618, the lord of this manor * required of the cultomary 
tenants or copy-hulders a duty due to him, of forty fhillings, 
called enzie//, which of long time had not been paid.” The 
claim was refifted, and counfellors were confulted. Thefe 
gave their opinion, that the payment was to remain only fy 
long as the faid manor conunued io the blood unfold, which 
feemed to them to be the meaning of the word onziel!.” But, 





* Bruce endeavours to make fomething important of them. 
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« On infpeéting the old furvey of the manor, I found,” fays Mre 
Aftle, «* that the word was written unxe/d, which, in an inguifition 
remaining in the Tower of London, hereafter to be quoted, will ap- 
pearto be a tallage, payable by ancient cuftom, called unzeld or unzeld, 
as it ought to have been written ; but the Saxon letters having long 
been ditued, the Norman fcribes adopted the Gothic 3, a charaéter 
which was familiar to them, inftead of the Saxon z, to them an- 
known.” P. 33. 


Or rather, we believe, the Jater fcribes miftook the Saxon z 
for the Englith z, becaufe of their great fimilarity in form. 


« This word unzel® is frequently to be met with in the ancient re- 
cords, charters, and grants of the Emperors and Princes of Germany, 
whereby they difcharged their vaflals from the payment of xxgeldr*, 
Gaflar, in Annal, Augfburg. has the following paflage, which feems 
a probable etymology: ‘ Tributa feu collectz, as plebs fuo idio- 
mate ungeltam, hec eft, indebitum, appellare confuevit.’ The people 
feem to have thought it a payment, which ought not to have been 
made.” 


Yet it was really called, as the facts below, and the apparent 
meaning of the word concur to prove, 4 payment not made. 


*¢ Skinner, in his Etymologicon, explains this word [by] in/olutus, 
which he derives from the Saxon negative Un and Jysildan folvere, Som- 
ner cites the fame word in his Gloflary from John Brompton’s 
Chronicle, which is explained [by] unpaid. In Germany this word 
is ftill written ungeld, umbgeld, omgeld, omgelt, and it is often made fy- 
nonimous with triduéamt, The inquifition above alluded to, which 
was taken at Chelmsford, in the firft year of the reign of King Henry 
the Sixth, A. D, 1422, after the death of Lord Fitzwalter, thews, 
that unzeld wasa tallage of forty fhillings to be annually paid to the 


lord, according to ancient cuftom, at the feaft of St, Miehaelt ; which 


was an arbitrary tax impofed on the bafe tenants of this manor, by 
one of its ancient pofleffors before the Conqueft, and I am inclined to 
think fo, becaufe the word is Saxon, derived from theTeutonic or 
German," 


This account, notwithftanding the awk wardnefs of denomi- 
nating a payment un-paid, is a clear fatisfaGory folution of a 
very fingular term and ufage. 

The other notice in this article, is concerning the Mercheta 
of our old laws. 


gcc a ngennegte eetan  A ee ee oe 


* «* See Du Cange’s Gloffary.” 

+ ** See Adeling’s German Dictionary, voc. Ungeld.” 

} ‘* —— Tallagium cuftumarium, de quadam antiqua confuetu- 
itn 
Gine, Ac, 
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** Britith certainly,” faid a late writer, the firft who oppofed the 
univerfal opinion concerning it, ** is the famous Mercheta of the 
Scottifh feuds, which has given occafion to that fition of folly in the 
beft hiftories of Scotland, that the lord had the privilege to fleep with 
the bride of his vaffal on her wedding night; which has been ex. 
plained by derivations equally obf{cene and ftapid, and is apparently 
nothing more than the Merch-ed of Howel Dha, the daughter-hood, 
or the fine for the marriage of a daughter*.” 


Mr. Aftle is treading in this author’s fteps, without feeming 
to be aware of the fact. 


** The beft hiftorians of Scotland,” he obferves, ‘“* alfo Dr. Plot, 
Bayle, and others, as well as feveral foreign authors, have given many 
marvellous and indecent particulars concerning this cuitom ,” 


and, he adds, tn contradi@ion to them, “the marche? of 
Howel Dha was the fine for the marriage of a daughter.” 
But Mr. Aftle proceeds much further, and profecutes the fub- 
je&t into full proof. 


“¢ The marcheta,” he fays, ‘* was a compact between the lord of a 
manor and his villain, for the redemption of an offence committed hy 
the unmarried daughter of his vaffal ; but more generally it was a fine 
paid by a fokeman, or a villain, to his lord, for a licence to marry bis 
daughter, and, if the vaflal gave her away without obtaining fuch li- 
cence, he was liable to pay a fine. This was fometimes termed Mari- 
tagium. ‘Uhere are two records quoted by Sir Henry Spelman, which 
explain this cuftom.” P. 35. 

One of thefe alledges a tenant ought to pay, “ merchetum 
hoc modo, quod fi maritare voluerit filam Juam cum qudlam li- 
bero homine extra villam, faciet pacem domini pro maritagio, 
&c. The other avers, that the tenants ‘ folebant dare pra fi- 
liabus fuis maritandis duas Oras, que valent 32 denarios,” and 
that the tenants allow ‘* quod debent dare merchetum pro filia~ 
bus fuis maritandis, {cilicet 32 denarios.” » Braéton is alfo 
cited, faying, that ‘* qui tenet in villenagio” is bound ‘ dare 
merchetum ad filiam maritandum,” ‘* merchetum vero pro hia 
dare non competit libero homini.” Mr. Aftle confirms thele 
evidences, by inftances of the fame ufage in other manors, as 
they appear in Blount. ‘Three of thefe prove, that the tenants 
were not to marry their daughters without a licence from their 
lord ; but three others fhow, that * every nief, or the-villain, 
who took a hufband, or committed fornication, paid marchet for 
redemption of her blood 5s. 4d. and the daughter of a cottager 
half a marchet:” and, as Mr. Altle judicioufly remarks, con- 
cerning the whole ; 





* Whitaker’s Hiftory of Manchefter, b, i, c, viii. f, iii. 
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«* The probable reafon of the cuftom appears to have been this : 
perfons of low rank refiding on an eftate, were generally either a/rip- 
tigleba, or were fubjected to fome fpecies of fervitude fimilar to 
(that of} the a/eripti glebe; the tenants were bound to refide on the 
eftate, and to perform certain fervices to the lord. As women necef- 
farily followed the refidence of their hufbands, the confequence was, 
that when a woman of low rank married a ftranger, the lord was de- 
prived of part of his live ftock.” P. 36, 


So he was likewife, for a time, as fhould equally have 
been remarked, to meet ad) tHe evidences, when the daughter of 
a villain committed fornication, and by that only legal proof of 
the fa&, pregnancy, became incapable of performing her fer- 
vicesto him. He therefore required a fine, toindemnify him 
for the lofs of his property.” In this manner is that light pur- 
fued by Mr. Altle, which firft beamed from the laws ot Howel 
Dha ; till it has been enlarged into fair day light, and extended 
over all England. Ouly we mutt obferve, that the ufage, which 
in England appears confined to the mere order of villainage, 
was originally common to the highelt orders of the ftate in 
Wales; as ‘*unc merched for the daughters of the fteward of 
the king’s demenes,” fays the law, ‘* thall be paid to the king, 
a pound for a daughter,” and as the fteward is exprefsly re- 
corded to have been one “ of the three men, who are to (upport 
the dignity of the court in the abfence of the king*.” 

Thewext article that arrefts our attention, is the very next in 
pefitien, “* No, V, an Account of fome Drnidical Remains in 
Derbythire, by Hayman Rooke, Efq.” This article com- 
mands our notice too {trongly, not to be examined with 
fome folicitude, for the fake of all our:antiquaries. The ** re- 
ligion” of the Druids, notes Mr. Rooke, atter Dr. Stukeley, 
** was moft probably that of the Patriarch Abraham, brought 
into this ifland by a Phoenician colony foon after his time.” 
This is furely a very wild reverie, as the religion of the Britons, 
or of the Phoenicians, was grofs idolatry, and the religion of 
Abraham was even divinely pointed again(t all idolatry. Yet 
notwith{tanding this falfely fuppofed identity between the two 
religions, and in dire&t contradi@ion to it, we are immediately 
told by Mr. Rooke, that, 


As the Devids never committed their facred myfteries to writing, 
the only clew we have left, by which we can trace the religtous rites 
and judicial ceremonies of this extraordinary order of priefts and ma- 
gittrates, is sheir rock monuments and temples ; which, notwithftand- 
ing the lapfe of time, are ftill to be found in great numbers varioufly 
difperfed in this kingdom.” P, 42. 
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* Howel Dha, 1, 14, 27, 28, 29. 
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The confufion exifting between ‘* the religious rites,” andthe 
ee judicial ceremonies,” by making them both ‘the Sacred 
myfteries,” that were ‘* never committed to writing ;” the 
averred impoffibility of knowing either, becaufe tho/e were not 
written down by the Druids ; and the equally averred impofii- 
bility of knowing either, except from monuments remaining of 
flone, as if we had no. written accounts of the religion of 
Abraham, no written accounts of the Druidical religion ; are 
only three links in one grofs chain of error. But, after all, 
Mr. Rooke never attempts to derive any knowledge concerning 
the ‘* judicial ceremonies” of the Druids trom fuch monn. 
ments, and attempts in vain to derive any concerning their 
‘* religious rites.” We thall fhow the vanity of his attempts 
i three felected inftances; his “auguriai feats,” as he affeéts to 
call them, and thofe rocking-ftones, with thofe rock-bafons, 


of which he, or Do@or Borlafe, followed by all the tribe of’ 


half-ihinkers in antiquarianifm, talks foloudly. Nor thall we 
require any other aMfiitance thanthat of Mr. Rooke himfelf, 
Goliah thall furnith the fword tor his own execution. 


‘* The augurial feat or rock chair,” he informs us,” is another Druid- 
ical monument, whi b was never taken notice of rill L dijcovered thofe on 
Harborough rocks*.”” P. 44. ** Inthe fame [Stonedge] cliffis an augurial 
feat cut ina rock; fee two views of this feat in plare vi, fig. 5 and 6; 
height 16 feet, At the diitance of 30 yards, is another augu- 
rial feat, two views of which are reprefented in fig. 7 and 
§. The mark of the tool is plainly to be perceived, in forming 
in a rough manner thefe rocks for their occafional augurations.—We 
are well aifured thatthe Druids divined by augury, from the obferva- 
tions they made on the flight of birds and other ominous appearanges.” 
P. 45. 

So did all the Heathen priefts, in all nations of the world, 
But did any hiftorian, any antiquary, provide a particular chair 
for the auguring priefts, before Mr. Rooke ? Certainly none 
ever did. He accordingly arrogates to himfelf, we fee above, 
all the honour of this wonderful difcovery: and in—every 
future volume of the Archzologia, we may be fure the 
public will be amufed with fre/h chairs, frefbly difcovered by 
antiquarian frefomen. But let us contribute our aid, to ftop 
this new inundation of half-learning. The. very vicinity of 
thefe two chairs, only ‘ at the diftance of 30 yards” from 
each other, fhould of itfelf have pointed out to Mr. Rooke the 
abfurdity of fuppefing them “ augurial.”” We have even two 
clofe together, as ‘hg. 8 is the dack part of the fame rock, 
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* «« See an account of thefe and other augurial feats in Archzologia, 
vol. ix, }p- 207.” 
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qhere there is another feat.” Even the very “ height 16 feet” 
affigned to one of them in the defcription, and the very view 
of this in the delineation, unite to prove thefe pretended chairs 
impoffible to be ufed: and Mr. Rooke acknowledges them to be fo, 
without noticing bis own acknowledgment. ‘¢ The view, 
fig. 7,” he tells us of the fame chair, ‘* is taken from the 
bottom of the cliff; its ELEVATED SITUATION MADR 
EVERY ATTEMPT TO MEASURE IT IMPRACTICABLE. 
What could not be approached by the meafurers, we may be very 
fure, could never have been ufed as a chair for an augur. 
eafily is the {pell diflolved, that this augurial antiquary has 
formed, with a kind of Druidical magic, about thefe rock- 
chairs! His ‘ very lituus” undoes his ** augurial” operations. 
Let us then turn to his rocking-{tones. 


«© In my Druidical refearches,” he fays, ** I have carefully ex- 
amined above thirty rocking-ftones; and they a// plainly appeared te 
bave been formed by art, particularly thofe among Brimham rocks*, 
Toland tells us how thefe rocking ftones were contrived, as mentioned 
by Sir Robert Sibbald, in the Appendix to his Hittory of Fife and 
Kenrofs, ‘lhat gentleman, {peaking of the rocking-ftone near Bal- 
vaird, * I am informed,’ fays he, * that this ftone was broken by the 
ufurper Cromwell's foldiers ; and it was difcovered then, that its mo- 
tion was performed by a yolk extuberant in the middle of the under. 
furface ot the upper-{tone, which was inferted in a cavity in the furface 
of the lower ftonet.’ Moft of thofe that I have examined have had 
their bottoms floped off, fome towards the centre of the ftone, others 
had three fides floped, and fome only two; dy this artful contrivance, 
the ftones could only be put in motion from fome particular parts,” 
P. 42. 


Mr Rooke thus refers them all to the operations of art. 
We need only to look at mof of them in his own plates, to be 
convinced they are the work of Nature. Their very maffinefs 
convinces the eye at once. But Mr. Rooke forgets,in the heat 
of his antiquarian career, that his great predeceflor in the walk 
ef fancy, Doétor Borlafe, acknowledges {ome of them to be na- 
tural, ‘** Some authors,” fays the Doctor, referring to Mr. 
Rooke’s Toland, * take thefe {tones to be placed in their pre- 
fent pofition by human art; but there are two forts of them, 
Jome natural, {ome artificial.” The Door then proceeds to 
notice one, which is, ** fo evenly poifed, that any hand may 
move itto and fro,” yet lies ** at fuch a great height from the 
ground, that no ene who fees it can conceive that it hus beon 
lifted into the place we fee it in.” We thus find demonitrably, 
that ail rocking ttones are mot artificial, and that judgment 
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6 See a defcription of thefe curious Druidical monuments in Ar- 
cheovlogia, vol, viil, p. 210, + Toland, vol. i, p. 106.” 
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muft be exerted to diftinguifh which are fo. Then the maffi. 
nefs of ai! provesthere are none fo. Of the three believed du. 
bionfly by the DoGor to be artificial, one ** meafures in girt 39 
icet, and is four feet thick, at a medium;” the fecond is ** eight 
feet fix high, and 47 in girt;” and the third is “eleven feet 
long, four feet deep, wide fix feet.” The third teo was thrown 
down by Cromwell’s foldiers, like the {tone at Balvaird above; 
yet it did not, as Mr. Rooke fays this did, * tell us how thefe 
rocking-{tones were contrived.” It had no fuch device as the 
other had. But the fecond of Door Borlafe’s had «* fomething 
like it, as the upper rock,” he adds, ** refts upon one point 
only, fo nice, that two or three men witha pole can move it*,” 
They are al) undoubtedly the effe&ts of phytical powers, either 
ordinary or extraordinary. Even thofe, who would gladly be- 
lieve them to be artificial, know not for what purpofe the very 
magic of the Druids could have formed them. Toland, in the 
untutored excurfivenefs of an artificial fancy, imagined * the 
Druids made the people believe they only could move them+;" 
thus ranging himfelf beyond the orbit of reafon, to deprive 
the people of the ufe of their fenfes. Since him, no antiquary 


has prefumed to aflign any fpecial purpofe of them, before 
Mr. Rooke. 


«© Whilft I was taking a drawing of this Tor,” he tells us concern. 
ing one monument, *f an old man who ftood by told me, that he re. 
membered when he was a boy his grandfather's pointing to the ftone, 

‘and faying it had always been called the great altar. We are led by 
traditional accounts, to form probable conjectures ; and, as the Hea- 
thens always placed their altars on their higheft grounds, there is great 
reafon to fuppofe that this elevated rock was a Druidical Altar.” 


Here then isan ufe at laft fuggefted, for thefe artificial rock- 
ing-ftones, Yet why fhould the {tones rock that form an altar? 
Should they not rather be firm and fixed? Mr. Rooke over- 
looks this queftion, however ; and may probably aflign a reafon 
hereafter, in his next excurlion upon thefe wilds of Druidifm, 
why atremulous altar was preferred by the Druids to a fettled 
one. But another difficulty occurs, which he has equally over- 
looked, and which he can never remove. How were the Druids 
to reach this altar? Mr. Rooke himfelf has barred all poffible 
approach to it. ‘ The three flones,” he informs us, in words 
immediately antecedent to the laft quotation, ** feem fo have 
been placed by art, and the uppermott is, I ¢hink, very likely to 
be a rocking-fione; but there was NO POSSIBILITY OF 
GETTING NEAR ENOUGH TO MAKE THE EXPERIMENT.” 
The ftones therefore were placed by art, the uppermoft of them 


* Borlafe, 180—182. + Borlafe, 182. 
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was made a rocking-ftone, and the plane of this was ufed for 
an altar, when “ there was no poffibility of getting near 
enough” to mount, or even to furvev, the furface of it. 
t But let us halten to Mr. Rooke’s horizontal rock bafons. 
Doétor Borlafe was the firft who adopted thefe into the 
familyof Druidical antiquities. ** In Cornwall,” he notes, 
; « there are monuments of a very fingular kind, which 
have hitherto efcaped the notice of travellers*.” In this he 
has been followed by numbers, felly being ever on the wing, 
and learning often ready to join her in her flights. Mr. 
it Rooke particularly follows him, Yet he mult be acknowledged 
’ te be as particularly wfeful, concerning thefe bafons. The 
t writer of this article had entertained his doubts concerning 
them, for fome time paft, having never travelled over the 
hills of Cornwall-with Door Boriafe, and never traverfed the 
moors ot Derby (hire with Mr.Rooke; but relying merely on what 
he had read and heard. Now, thanks to Mr. Rooke, we are no 
longer doubtful. Our doubts are now changed into certainty, 
though of a contrary kind to that intended by the writer. 
He ** found,” however, ‘a large flat rock with five rock-bafons 
on the top, evidently cut with a tool.” Yer ** there is fome- 
thing remarkable,” he foon adds, “ in the chafms and dittle 
holes on the outfide of thefe rocks, as may be feen in the per- 
fpective view.” This view fhows them to be holes made in 
the perpendicular tace of the rocks, and confequently the mere 
effec? of the weather. S» the ereé ftones at Rollright in Ox- 
tordihire, fays Doétor Stukeley, are * corroded like worm- 
eaten wood, by the jaws of time ;” and at Aburv in Wilt- 
fhire, he remarks, from “ the effect which time and weather 
have had upon” tne circle of ftones there, ‘* in fome places I 
could thruft my cane a yard long, up to the handle, i holes and 
cavities worn through by aget.” ‘Vhefe incidents carry a deci- 
live [way with them, and {weep the whole fy{tem of artificial 
rock-bafons in a tempeft of evidence before them. Yet let us 
give it a fecond fweep; as it has been believed fo gene- 
rally and fo long. =‘ From the number of rock-bafons,” con- 
tinues Mr. Rooke, ** we meet with among other Druidical 
monuments, it is evident that they [the Druids] ufed this 
fort of Hydromancy,” by pretending to predié future events 
from the infpection of water. Yet no hydromancy could poffi- 
bly be exerted on the rock-bafons immediately noticed by Mr. 
Rooke. «1 frequently examined every ACCKSSIELE part of 
this Tor.” This confifts of two peaks, a little diltant from 
each other ; and the {tones of both are here marked ptogref-. 
lively from the fummit downwards, by the letters a, 5, c, d, e, 
—_ ei ee 
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and f ‘ The rock marked (a) with four rock-bafons, is 
feet in circumference, and plainly appears, from its prefent po, 
fition, to have _— from the top.” Immediately under thisin 
the original polition, were * the three ftones(b, c, d)” which we 
have nade in the paragraph immediately preceding, as wha 
in Mr. Rooke’s opinion, ** feem to have been placed by art; and 
the uppermoft” he adds, * is, I think, very likely to be a rocking. 
fione, but THERE WAS No POSSIBILITY OF GETTING NEAQ 
ENOUGH TO MAKE THE EXPERIMENT. The ftone ther. 
fore of 29 feet in circumference, which ftood upon thefe snacee 
d/eflones, mult have been ftill more inacceflible itfelf: and wha 
fort of hydromancy could be exerted upon bafons that 
could not be infpedted? Again, ** on the other fide of the rock 
(f) in hg. 9, plate vii, is anexaZ? circular hole,” and (as we ne 
turally expe€&t Mr. Rooke to fayin his ufva! flyle) ae 
therefore.cut witha tool, **as is feen in fig. 11, plate viii, whie 
is a foush view of the Tor.’ This is juft fuch a hole in thele 
rocks, as we have {een in them and others immediately above, 
the mere produélion of the weather. But now Mr. Rooke ac 
tually proves them fuch, and at the fame time ai/preves the ex. 
iftence of his Druidical bafons, all un-confcious of the deftruc. 
tion which his own hand is dealing upon himfelf. “I rFounp 
THERE WAS NO POSSIBILITY @F GETTING NEAR ENOUGH 
TO EXAMINE THIS ROCK.” He thus-annihilates both bis 
rock-bafons, and dis rocking-ftones, at a fingle blow. 

We have taken perhaps more pains than may feem requifite 
to fome readers, in dete€ting the tallacies, and in expofing the 
fallacy of this fort of antiquarian difcoveries. The difcoveries 
are beginning te be received “* with a foolith face of | praife,” 
and wonder among us. Every doy-d:/bop*, every critic in long- 
coals, every antiquary in {waddting-clothes, is coming forward 
with his rocking-ftones, and his rock-bafons, and in publica- 
tions of focieties, provincial or metropolitan, thaking his 
rattle at our ears. Nor do we mean any particulars difrefped 
to Mr. Rooke. We have either beeh lefs attentive to other 
publisations on the fubjeét, or this writer has fpokey out with 
& more ingenuous negligence than oiher authors. We cer- 
tainly beheld in him fome points of acknowledgment, that 
ftruck our minds as decifive of the doubts emtertained by our- 
feives, and fubverfive of all which had becn written by him or 
others. We therefore refolved to feize thofe pornts, for the ufe- 
ful purpofe of undeceiving at once ourfelves and the public. 


(To be continued. ) 
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vol. xi, p. 467, taken from the remarks of Bifhop Lyttleton on Exeter 
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Aat. 11. 4 Difcourfe on the Study of the Law of Nature and 
Nations, (2c. ©&c. ~ By Fames Mackintojo, Efq. of: Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrifter.at Law. 8vo. OO pp. 1799- 


quis compofition is intended as introdu€tory to a Courfe of 
Leétures, on the Law of Nature and Nations ; and whe- 
ther it be confidered as a fpecimen, or a plan of inftruction, it 
is equally calculated to attract attention and admiration ; nor 
can it fail, we thould conceive, to fecure the fuccefs of theun- 
dertaking. It is mafterly in ftyle, judicious in arrangement, 
comprehenfive in defign, and found, though original, in doc- 
trines. The author takes a comprehenfive view of the gente 
ral foundations of morality, eftablifhes them in the firmelt 
manner, and raifes upon them the diltin€t parts of his fuper- 
ftru@ure, with the {kill of aman, who, having fought his mae 
terials at the belt repofitorics, has within himfelf a native power 
of combination, improved by much ftudy and profound 
thought. On fuch a Difcourfe, the moft effe&tual commen- 
dation we can beftow, will be conveyed in an analytis of it 5 
which, though it muft be concife, we will endeavour to make 
correét, 2 

Having bricfly ftated the motives ef his undertaking, Mr. M, 
enters diitin€tly into his fubjeét, which he thus defines. 


« The fcience which teaches the rights and duties of men and of 
fates, has, in modern times, been called the Law of Nature and Nae 
tions. Under this comprehenfive title are included the rules of mo- 
tality, as they prefcribe the conduct of private men towards each 
other in all the various relations of human life; as they regulate both 
the obedience of citizens to the laws, and the authority of the magif- 
trate in framing laws and adminiftcring government; as they govera 
the intercourfe of independent commonwealths in peace, and prefcribe 
himits to their hoftility in war.”—*“* The modern method,” proeceds 
Mr. M. foon after, * of confidering individual and national morality 
as the fubjects of the fame fcience, feems to me as convenient and reae 
fenable an arrangement as can be adopted. The fame rules of morality 
which hold together men in families, and which mould families into 
commonwealths, alfo link together thefe commonwealths, as members 
of the great fociety of mankind.” P. 7. 


_ After doubting whether the ufual appellation of this fctence 
is the beft that could be invented, this author thus explains and 
defends the expreffion of the Law of Nature. 

** It may with perfect corre€tnefs, or at leat by an eafy metaphor, 


becalied a law, inafmuch as itis a prs invariable, and uncon- 
troulable rule of conduct to all men ; of which the violation is avenged 
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by natural punifhments, which neceffarily flow from the conftitution 
of things, and are as fixed and inevitable asthe order of nature. Itis 
the /ew of nature, becaufe ts general precepts are effentially adapted to 
promote the happine‘s of man, as long as he remains a being of the 
fame nature with which he is at prefent endowed; or ia other words, 
as long as he continues to be man, in all the variety of times, places, 
and circumftances in which he has been known, or can be imagined 
to exift; becaufe it is difcoverable by natural reafon, and {uitable w 
Our natural conftitution; becaafe its fitnefs and wifdom are founded 
on the general nature of human beings, and not on any of thofe tem. 
porary and accidental firuations in which they may be placed,” 
P. 8. 


Of this comprehenfive morality, Mr. M. then proceeds to 
fketch the hiftory. He finds, however, nothing fy{tematic on 
the fubject attempted beture the time of Grotius, to whom he 
pays a jult and animated tribute of applaufe. He very pro- 
perly condemns thofe French wits, and others, who have at- 
rempted to depreciate Grorius ; and to the objections made by 
fome writers again{t his cultom of quoting poets, orators, and 
others, as authorities in moral queitions, he gives an anfwer 
which is not only perfeQly folid, but almoit fublime. 


** He was not of fuch a ftupid and fervile caft of mind, as to quote 
the = mg of poets or orators, of hiftorians and philofophers, as thofe 


of judges from whofe decifion there was no appeal. He quotes them, 


as he tells us himfelf, as witnefles whofe confpiring teftimony, migh- 
tily ftrengthened and confirmed by their difcordance on almott every 
other fubject, is a conclufive proot of the unanimity of the whole hu- 
man race on the great rules of duty and the fundamental principles of 
morals, On {uch matters, poets and orators are the moft unexception- 
able of all witnefles : for they addrefs themfelves to the general feel- 
ings and fympathies of mankind ; they are neither warped by fyftem, 
nor perverted by fophiftry; they can attain none of their objects; 
they can neither pleafe nor periuade, if they dwell on moral fentiments 
not in unifon with thofe of their readers. No fyftem of moral phi- 
lofophy can furely difregard the general feelings of human nature, and 
the according judgment of all ages and nations. But where are 
thefe feelings recorded and preferved ? In thofe very writings which 
Grotius is gravely blamed for having quoted.” P, 18. 


The author then proceeds to characterize Puffendorff, which 
he does with equal ability and diftinéinefs : and having thus 
fpoken of the two great matters of his fcience, he next en- 
ters into the reafons which make a new compilation on the fub- 
je&t, at the prefent moment, defirable. In fpeaking of the 
more extended views of the human race, which have been at- 
tained in the prefent century, Mr. M. does not omit to pay a 
tribute to Sir W. Jones, by whom the ftores of Afia were fo 
extenfively difplayed ; or to Mr. Maurice, who has worked 
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with fuch fuccefs upon the materials fupplied by Sir W. and 
other Orientalilts. In the clofe of this part, Mr. M. mentions 
Wolffius, Vattel, Heineccius, and Paley ; after which, he pro- 
ceeds to the diltribution of the whole fubje& of the Law of 
Nature and Nations, as he purpofes to conlider it. 

He arranges it under fix heads. In the firft, he takes his 
fubjcét as early as in the very nature of man: and conceiving 
juftly, that this might expofe him to fome objections, as 
plunging into metaphyfical obfcurities, 


« Let no reader,” he fays, ** be repelled from this examina 
tion by the odious and termble name of metaphyfics ; for it is, in 
truth, nothing more than the employment of good fenfe, in obferving 
our own thoughts, feelings, and actions ; and when the facts which are 
thus obferved, are exprefied, as they ought to be, in plain language, it 
is, perhaps, above all other fciences, moft on a level with the capacity 
dod ieleriaetion of the generality of thinking men.” P, 33. 


2. In the fecond part, he confiders ethics as they regard the 
duties of private men towards each other. Here he takes oc- 
cafion to fix as great and univerfally prevailing principles, the 
relative duties arifing out of the two great inftitutions of pro- 
perty and marriage. Thefe two primary branches of morality 
(which hitherto have been little defended by argument, becaufe, 
till very lately, few have ever been hardy enough to attack 
them) thefe, being properly eftablifhed, certainly form a com- 
plete bulwark againft moft of the enormous opinions circu- 
lated at the prefent time. We therefore obferved with pecue 
liar pleafure, that the leéturer had taken his pdfition with fuch 
judgment; and we anticipate great advantage to the publi¢e 
from the due and full difcuflion of thefe points. 

3. The next relation in which man prefents himfelf to the 
philofophical enquirer, is that ef fubje&t and fovereign, citi- 
zen and magiltrate. Here again with abundant fatisfaction 
we fee the traces of a mind emancipated from the thackles of 
authority, and taking ample, practical, and novel views of a 
moft important fubje&. 


: The coe fays, ** which arife from this relacion, I thall 
endeavour to eftablith, not upon /uppofed compads, which are altogether 
chimerical, which mutt be slatetots falfe in fact, which if they are 
to be confidered as fictions, will be found to ferve no purpofe of juft 
reafoning, and to be equally the foundation of a fyftem of univerfal 
defpotifm in Hobbes, and of univerfal anarchy in Rouffeau ; but on 
the folid bafis of general convenience. Men cannot fubfift without 
fociety and mutual aid ; they can neither maintain focial intercourfe 
nor receive aid from each other without the protection of government ; 
and they cannot enjoy that proteétion without fubmitting to the re- 
Kraints whith a jult goveroment impofs, This plain argument efta- 
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blifhés the ‘duty of obedience on the part of citizens, and the duty of 
protection on that of mayiftrates, on the fame ground with that of 
every other moral duty; and it fhows, with fufficient evidence, that 
thefe duties are reciprocal ;. the only rational end for’ which the fifion of 
@ contra could have been invented.” P. 43. 


This is perleRly found ; and leads direétly to the plan of a 
free government, and the great exemplification of it in the 
Britifh Conftitution. Many paflages in this fe€tion fhowy not 
only that the author is very diltinét in his ideas, but that much 
improvement has been made in his opinions by the lapfe of a 
few years: and he has evidently pledged himfelf, in the pre. 
ceding paflage, to combat the erroneous and pernicious parts 
of Locke’s Theory of Government. On the prodigious dif. 
ficulty of political {peculations, he has a fentence, which we 
with could operate, as it ought, to deter all ignorant po- 


liticians from intermeddiing with what they cannot compre- 
hend. 


*¢ The caufes which the politician has to confider are, above all 
ethers, the moft multiplied, mutable, minute, fubtle, and, if I may fo 
k, evanefcent ; perpetually changing their form, and varying 
their combinations ; lofing their mature while they keep their name :” 
&e. &c. P. 53. 


s. The fifth divifion of the fubje& is .he Law of Nations, 
properly foecalled. This Mr. M. contiders in all its gradations, 
trom abfolute neceflity, to the highe(t {tate of improvement. 

6. Sixthly, as a fupplement to the pra@ical fyftem of the 
modern law of nations, he purpofes to give a furvey of the 
Diplomatic and Conventional Law of Europe, exemplified in 
treaties, compacts, and all fimilar aéts of regulation. 

Such is the great outline, whieh, as a lecturer, this author 

ropofes to fillup: and whoever is fufiiciently vérfed in fuch 
Lecetedes muft perceive, even from our fketch of it, but 
much more from the tract itfelf, that to have the defign exe- 
cuted with the ability which appears in the propofal, muft be 
a matter of no fmall importance to the public. Mr. M. pub- 
lithed, very early in life, a pamphlet (Vindicia Galice) in which 
the natural, though too precipitate, ardour of youth for liberty, 
urged him to defend feveral things not by any means defent 
ble. But experience and further reflection feem to have ma- 
tured his judgment, while ftudy has been employed to furnihh it 
with materials ; and we cannot retain a doubt, from the Di& 
courfe now publifhed, that he is fingulariy well qualified to in- 
ftru& the rifing race of ftudents, in the principles of the Law 
of Nature and Nations. 
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Art. III. Travels through feveral Provinces of Spain and 
Portugal. By Richard Croker, Efq. Captain in the lage 
goth Regiment of Foot. $8vo. 316 pp. 6s. Robfon. 
1799: 

A JOURNEY through a part of Andalufia, by a prifoner 

of war, compelled to go the leatt frequented roads, and 
prohibited entering Cadiz or Seville, the principal cities of the 
province, does not promife to afford much entertainment or in- 
formation. Accordingly, the materials of which the volume 
before us is formed, will be found to be fcanty ; but the au- 
thor has in a great degree compenfated for this defect, by the 
diligence with which he has obferved, and the ingenuity with 
which he has commented on, the few fcenes that pafled before 
him: and we underftand, that the motives for the publication 
are of the moft excellent kind. 

The author fet fail from England, he informs us, on the 
2th of July, 1780, with his regiment, on board the Morant, 
a merchant fhip, with fixty or feventy other veflels, bound for 
Jamaica, efcorted by his Majefty’s thip the Ramillies. Ina 
few days they were furrounded, and nearly the whole convoy 
taken, by the combined fleets of France and Spain, with 
which countries we were then at war. The officers, and the 
principal of the paflengers, were taken on board the Bourgogne, 
a French fhip of the line; and, after’ cruifing a few days off 
the Cape of St. Vincent’s, were at length landed at Port St. 
Mary's, in the bay of Cadiz; the governor of Cadiz, the 
Condé O’Reilly, not chufing to permit any of the officers to 
vifit that city, although ftrongly folicited for the purpofe. 
After a fhort ftay at Port St. Mary's, they were conduéted to 
Xeres, and thence to Arcos, a town in the interior part of 
Andalufia, and lodgings provided for them among the inhabi- 
tants. The country from Xeres to Arcos is defcribed as 
barren, and very thinly inhabited. 


_** Having left the gardens and vineyards in the neighbourhood of 
Xeres behind us,” the author fays, ** we journ through a coun- 
try that had the appearance of an arid defert. Nothing green 
could be feen, except here and there fome olive trees, and thefe at a 
diftance from the road. Neither flocks nor herds were there, nor 
was pafture fufficient for an afs to be found in the extent of many 
miley.~-The heat was exceffive, the country open, fandy, and without 
the leaft fhelter, In this part of the province of Andalufia it feldom 
or never rains between February and November.” P, $7, 


Arcos is fituated on a rocky hill, at the foot of which runs 
the Guadalete. It is diftant from Cadiz twelve leagues, from 


7 Gibraltar 
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Gibraltar thirty ¢ it contains about feven thoufand inhabitants, 
This place was fixed on for their refidence, the Condé 
O'Reilly faid, to prevent the Englifh offieers from injuring 
themfelves by their extravagance ; and furely, Captain Croker 
adds, no fituation in Spain could be better calculated for that 
purpofe, as 

** there are neither taverns, coffee-houfes, nor places of public 
entertainment of any kind: and the city is out of all line of commu. 
nication by travelling.” P.93.——‘* The beef is the colour of maho- 

any, not quite fo hard; but as the bullock has nothing to feed oa 

ut ftraw and barley, the meat is incredibly tough. The mutton, 
the fiefth of rams, is worfe than the beef; both mutt be ufed the fame 
day the animal is killed, the weather being fo exceedingly hot that 
no provifion can be kept to the fecond day.” P. 97. 


A Spanith kitchen furnifhes neither pots nor kettles, fpit, frying- 
an, nor gridiron, A fmall {tew-pan ferves forall! thefe purpofes, 
ts a little time, however, the Englifh company contrived to get 
the moft material of thefearticles; andas they feemeddetermined 
to counteract the - intentions of the governor, the markets 
were foon plentifully f{upplied. The natives, who received them 
with great hofpitality and kindnefs, are defcribed as pale, thin, 
and languid in their appearance, and fo temperate, the author 
fays, that he never faw a Spaniard drink more than a fingle 
glafs of wine, their common beverage being water cooled with 
ice, brought from the Ronda, a lofty range of mountains, be- 
tween Arcos and Gibraltar. The ladies are polite and af- 
fable, but averfe to admitting the leaft familiarity. * Speak 
to me, Sir, but do not touch me,” was their frequent phrafe, 
In this placé the prifoners continued to refide until the be- 
ginning of December, when they were informed they were to 
be fent to Portugal ; the officers on their parole, not to ferve 
until they fhould be regularly exchanged. The Spanith 
court feem to have been alarmed at the free and voluptuous 
manners of the Englifh; the reafon affigned for fending them 
out of the country being the greatly increafed confumption 
of provifions. “The Condé O'Reilly is faid to have declared, 
that the Englifh in Andalufia, about one hundred perfons, in- 
cluding fervants, eat more beef, and drank more wine, than 
the camp at San Roque; and I verily believe, fays the author, 
it is true. Although they might have had a fhort and 
eafy paflage to Portugal by water, they were not permitted, 
for what reafon Captain Croker could not learn, to go that 
way; but were obliged to take a long and circuitous paffage 
by land. The company left Arcos on the §th of December, 
after taking an affeClionate leave of their hofts, who refufed 
agcepting any recompence for the lodging and maniac 
they 
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they had afforded them. Their manner of fetting out is 
decribed as fufficiently ludicrous, 


«* Conceive between thirty or forty Britifh officers, dreffed in re- 
gimentals, with fwords, and about half that number of fervants, 
mounted on affes, little better in their appearance, and not at all 
fuperior in their qualities, to the affes in England.” P, 186. 


At the end of thirteen days the company came to Aya- 
monte, a frontier town in Spain, fituate on the mouth of the 
Guadiana, oppofite to Villa Real in Portugal. Here their 
conductor lett them, aftet procuring proper veffels to tranf- 
port chem to the other fide of the river. As the company 
had been apprifed, previoufly to their fetting out, of the in- 
different accommodation they would meet with at the po- 
fadas, or inns, on the road, they took care to be provided with 
necefiary bedding and provifion; and frefh ftores of the latrer 
were from time to time purchafed, whenever they found them 
plentiful. By thefe means their journey was rendered fuffici- 
ently comfortable; and the author advifes all perfens travelling 
through Spain or Portugal to take the fame precautions. 


If you, or any of your friends,” he fays, p. 221, ** fhould vist 
the fouthern parts of ve accept the following initruétions, 

«* As your rout will be from Lifbon, you mult be there by the end 
of September, and leave itearly in Oftober. By this means you will 
avoid the fummer heat, which caufes more languor and faintne(s, and 
is quite as burning and intolerable as that of the Weft India iflands, 
At that feafon, the beft pork in the world, good turkies, and milk in 
abundance, may be had. ‘Take with you a field bedftead, made in 
England, and furnifhed with fheets and warm blankets; for although 
the days are hor, the nights fometimes are feverely cold ; an additional 
mule will be neceflary to carry your baggage, and that of your fervant. 
This will coft you about two fhillings a day, 

** Never neglett to lay in a good ftock of provifion and wine, 
when an opportunity offers of procuring them; the weight of the 
provifions, and two or three borachos, goats’ fkins of wine, on the 
mule is next to nothing, the expence inconfiderable, Above all 
things,” he adds, ‘* let me perfuade you to avoid that urgency of 
hafte which diftinguifhes our countrymen. I am aware that an king- 
lifhman cannot tra‘@l, with comfort to himfelf, at a lefs rate than ten 
miles an hour; but the Spaniards and their mules are of a very dif- 
ferent order, poco, poco, flowly, flowly, is their favourite phrafe, 
In thort, the only advantages of precipitation in this country are, te 
be ftarved, or left in the road.” 


No incidents of importance occurred in the paflage from 
St. Real to Lifbon, where the author continned about ten 
days, and thence embarked for Falmouth; with a defcription 
of which place the volume concludes. 
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We fhall not take more from this little volume, the above 
being fufhcient to fhow, that the author has conveyed into it as 
much entertainment as the nature of the journey would permit, 





Art. 1V. Merritt's Vindication of Homer. 
(Concluded from vol, xii, p. 645.) 


"THE geographical accuracy of Homer is fo generally acknows 
ledped by all writers, ancient and modern, that it ftands in 
no need of confirmation. By taking a colle€tive view of both 
his poems, we have the coalt from Corcyra to Theflaly, and 
again from Thrace to Rhodes, with the iflands of the A®gean 
Sea, and the interior of Greece, traced with fo much precifion, 
as to form a bafis for every local refearch, from the time of 
Strabo to the prefent hour. Within thefe limits, the know- 
ledge of the poct feems to be complete; and if he is miftaken 
when he {peaks of Libya, Egypt, Phoenicia, or Italy, it is be- 
caufe his countrymen, in the age wherein he lived, knew little 
beyond this boundary, but from report. It i¢ however, in direc 
oppofition to this pre-eminence, fo univerfally acknowledged, 
that Mr. Bryant has affirmed, that Homer was ignorant of the 
very country in which he lived* ; that the fcene of the [liad 
does not correfpond with the local circumflances of the Troad; 
that no fuch city as Troy exilted in the leffer Phrygia ; that 
the real Troy was in Egypt, and that, if it muft be brought into 
Afia, it muft be placed at Lectunron the A®gean Sea, and not 
on the Hellefpont. | 
Againt{t an hypothefis f vifionary, fo inconfiftent even with 
the fictions of poetry, and fo peculiarly foreign to the ¢harac- 
ter of Ilomer, and the tenor of his poems, it is not ftrange if 
the whole circle of the literary world is united. Since the 
late vifits which have been made to that country, the arguments 
mutt be dire&ed again{t evidence upon matter of fact; and 
as a re{pectable Alderman in the Houfe of Commons made 
no other anfwer to a charge of peculation, than ‘ prove it,” 
fo we reply generally to Mr. B. that, with all due refpe& to his 
abilities, and the fulleft acknowledgment of his erudition, we 
deny his proofs. | 
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If the evidence of M. Chevalier ftood fingly upon his own 
aflertion, it would ftill be entitled to the fame degree of credit 
which all other human evidence claims, where there is no fuf- 
picion of corrupt influence or collufion ; but fince Mr. Mor- 
ritt has revifited the Troad, and confirmed all the eflential cir- 
cumftances of M. Chevalier’s defcription, and thofe circum- 
{tances correfpond in all their peculiarities with the delineation 
of Homer; either Mr. Bryant muft fubmit to this teftimony, 
or he mult maintain that Mr. Morritt, with all the Englith* 
gentlemen who have been upon the fa ot, have wig 55 
with, Mr. Chevalier to fupport a falfehood. The fame falfe- 
hood muft likewife have been propagated eighteen hundred 

“years ago by Strabo, who declares, that the face of the whole 
country is in correfpondence with the defcriptions of the Iliad, 
and that the features are marked too ftrongly to be miflaken. 
The confiftency of thefe affertions is now to be confidered ; 
and if the general pi@ure in both is the fame, we may jultly 
conclude, that the minuter particulars had not varied more in 
the nine centuries between Homer and Strabo, than in the 
eighteen between Strabo and the prefent day. 

The conformity of this pi€ure is fo exact, that if Mr. Mor- 
ritt’s plan of the Troad were now engraved without the names 
of places, it would an{wer generally as well for the defcription 
ef Strabo, as of Mr. Morritt himfelf and M. Chevalier. 
Without names we fay, beeanfe Strabo differs from them eflen- 
tially in names only, But he has the fame three rivers, the 
fame Ida, the fame plain, the fame hollows in which the rivers 
flow, the fame heights ranning ealt of the central river, the 
fame cliff on the coaft, the fame fiat ‘and marthy fall of the 
coaft towards the Hellefpontt. His Rheteum and Sigeum 
likewife agree, and the feveral tumuli or barrows are ftill 
vilible. 

The grand error of Strabo is, that he has tranfmuted the 
names of the Simois and Scamander ; but all authorities, an- 
cient and modern, agree in affigning the title of Scamander to 
the mouth of the three ftreams after they are united ; and the 
miltake is, that in tracing thefe ftreams upwards from the fork, 
Strabo called the central ftream{ Scamander, and the weftern 
itream Simois. The rectifying of this miftake is the dif- 
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* Mefirs. Dallaway, Stockdale, Hawkins, Sibthorpe, Lifton, Berners, 

+ Thus far Strabo could not have been more exact, though the 
map had been before his eyes.” Chev. p. 63. 

f Strabo compares the courfe of the two itreams to their confluence, 

to the letter Y; but this is applicable to the furk of any two rivers, 
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covery of M. Chevalier ; and a ftill greater difcevery is the 
reftoring of the true Scamander, which was loft eut of our 
maps, becaufe its courfe had been turned, and becaufe it no 
longer joined the Simois, but iffued by a canal into the A-gean 
Sea, inftead of the Hellefpont. That this is a faét, and no hy- 

othefis, may be feen by confuliing Mr. D’Anville’s Map of Afia 
Minorand Syria, and M. Dela Rochette’s Map of the Propontis, 
Two higher authorities there are not, andin D'A: ile, no trace 
of Chevalier’s Scamander will be found, nor any ittuc >fa ftream 
intothe Aégean. hyDela Rochette’s map, the brook ppears as 
it was taken from Wood, reduced in its courfe by ha ', and un- 
known to him for the Scamander, as it was to Mr. Wood who, 
he followed. In De la Rochette likewife will be feen the vain 
refearches of Chandler and Wood, to tind a Simois and Sca- 
mander ; and that they were both wandering in the heights of 
Ida to find a fite for Troy, although Homer declares it was 
built in the plain. 


, a, ' i 
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The error of Strabo, in tranfmuting the names of the rivers’ 
is marked much more flrongly by Chevalier than by Morritt* § 
and it can never be masked jn terms too politive ; becaufe all 
the wanderings of modern travellers depend upon it. His 
words are thefe ; 

Or 33 more A9) o> t End marheors x; 0 Lipaseis, Oo edy Te Liyliw whnviacas, 
0 4¢ Tw Porreiw, pixeoy tumeor er TB I 
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ixdiddact, (P. 597. Ed. Caf.) 


«* Thefe two rivers, the Scamander and the Simois, the Jat/er a 
proaching [the coatt on} the Sigean fide, the former on the Rhetean, 
unite in the front of [modern] Uium, ata fmall diftance from the city, 
and fal! into the fea at {or near] Sigeum.” 


If the rendering of ¢ «iv and od, in this paffage, fhould be 
doubted, it may be conf; med by obferving, that in the fame 
page it is fad, “the Scamander rifes from Cotylus, and 
divides the tract called Ccbrenia from the territory of Scepfis ;” 
and itis added, in another pailage, that the Andrius falls into 
this Scamander : confequenely, a reference to the map will im- 
mediately fhow, that this Scamander ts the Simois of Chevalier. 
That Chevalier is right will be proved hereafter ; but we mutt 
now advert toanother particular in this paflage.* «* The rivers 
join in front of new iliwm, and fall into the fea at Sigeum.” 
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* Morritt, p. 113, fays, Strabo /eem: as if he confidered the leffer 
fircam as Simeis. 
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It were to be withed, that fume of thefe travellers had fixed 
the fite of new Ilium, and explained the term furgoeSn, which 
Chevalier renders in front. t in this there is no precifion ; 
and we may ftill afk, if Ilium was above the es or below 
it? Mr. Morritt fays, no trace of it is left; and Chevalier places 
it in his map below the junction, on the weftern bank. But 
we beg leave to propofe a conjeGture to the travellers who have 
vifited the fpot, whether it might not be placed jult above the 
jundtion, where Mr. Wood places one of his ruined bridges ; 
and where we may fuppofe the road from Abydus to Alex- 
andria crofled the river, which muft be either at this bridge, ot 
at the other below the junétion. Another remark ought to be 
made, which is, that in this paflage Strabo mp the united 
ftream into the fea at Sigeum ; whereas, in Mr. Morritt’s plan, 
it is nearer Rheteum; and in Chevalier’s centrical. Has the 
river changed its courfe and its iffue? Or did Strabo, knowing 
that the troops muft pafs the Scamander, in their route to the 
field of battle, change it for that purpofe? If he did change 
jt, it could not anfwer his defign; for the field was 


Miconybs Sscevros di EavOor fodav, Zs he 


Thefe queftions are not pr: pofed for the purpofe of creatin 
difficulties, or of impiicating Strabo in ali the obfcurity se 
perplexity fo liberally imputed to him by his commentators ; 
but for the fake of allowing weight to an argument of Mr. 
Bryant’s, which he adduces with great triumph. Strabo does 
labour under doubts, and confetles them. They are the fame as 
Mr. Wood felt#, and proceeded from the fame caufe. Both had 
aflumed the wrong river for the Scamander, and neither of them 
could make it agree with Homer. |s there any thing furprifin 
inthis? Chevalier has difcoyered the true Scamander, He 
Homer is confiftent. 

Shall it be faid then, that Demetrius, who lived at Scepfis, 
did not know the name of the river that wathed the walls of 
his own city? That the Scepfians did not krow the Simois 
from the Scamander? Yes. Strabo, who copies Demetrius, 
doubts his authorityt; he fays, p. 602, that his Scamander has 
but one {pring ; whereas, Homer's ought to have two, and that 
the warm {pring has vanithed. tn this ignorance of a native, 
Mr. B. grounds a general accufation. They applied Homer's 
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* See Wood, 324, 329, &c. 

+ Strabo is too much condemned for following Demetrius, He 
docs not copy him from the beginning of the xiiith book to P» 5973 
and then, though he cites his authority, hedoubrs it. ‘The whole line 
ef coaft is perfpicuous, and feems to be Strabe’s; the error is in pames, 
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names, he fays, to places they found in the country, and th 

would not correfpond after they were applied. They could find 

no Troy, but an Ilium only; nay, not even the ruins of Troy, 
etiam periere ruing, 

Hence he concludes there never was a Troy in the country, 
This is an argument of great appearagce, and is confirmed by 
Strabo’s account of the Scepfians, who did not know their own 
river ; and by a confeffion of the fame author, who gives up 
Alybe and the filver mines to this fort of fidtion, with Alla- 
zonium and fome others (p. 603). 

We give this argument its full weight, and now let us feeto 
whatit amounts. It proves that the inhabitants of the Troad 
were ignorant; but it does not prove either the ignorance or 
the fiction of Homer. If Homer lived 622 years before the 
expedition of Xerxes, as the author of his life aflerts, this date 
makes him write 22 years after the migration of the AZolian 
colony, and 82 years afier the taking of Troy. If he lived at 
the period the chronologers fix, in go7 Ant. C. it brings him 
within 277 years of the fame period ; or if he lived, according 
to our conjecture, foon after the Tonian migration in 1044, 
we may ftill place him within 150 years of the war he defcribes, 
Is this a diflance of time fufficient to obliterate all the parti- 
culars of the war, and all the local circumftances of the coun- 
try? In refpect to an author too iumiign x ivromw, as Strabo 
calls him (p. 603). If we had no hittory of our own country, 
would not the teftimony of the neighbouring inhabitants 
point out to us the fields of Nafeby, Marfton Moor, Bof- 
worth, and Haftings? No, fays Mr. B, the Scepfians knew 
nothing of all this, they could not tell the very fite of Troy; 
neither has Demetrius or Strabo fixed it. ‘To this we anfwer, 
that the [talians do not know where to place Falernum, nor the 
French Gergovia* ; and yet it is univerfally believed that both 
exifted; that Falernum produced good wine, and that Cafar 
was compelled to raife the fiege of Gergovia. If the pofition 
of thefe places is now lolt, it docs not follow that it was loft 
within a50 years after the age of Julius Cafar. The thins 
of both have perithed, as well as thofe of Troy, Tyre, Mem- 
phis, Palibothra, and an hundred more (Morritt, p. 100). 

Let us fuppofe that the places now pointed out to the Pil- 
grims, in the Holy Land, for the tranfaCtions recorded in the 
Gofpel are ideal ; does its prove that there were no fuch tranf- 
actionst? But Alybe and Allazonium are fitions acknow- 
* See D’Anville, Notice de la Gaule, P- 349- 


+ See Maundrell, who fays they have a grotto for every tranfaction 
recorded. 
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ledged.by Strabo. That may be, aod yet an Alybe might {til 


exit in Homer's age. Confule the Roman Itineraries, and 
particularly Shaw’s commentary on thote of Africa. How 
many places have totally difappeared ? How many has that 
author fixed from circumitances or conjc@ure? But, if his 
conjectures are erroneous, ftill the exiftence of the places them- 
felves is not doubted. We thail fpeak more on the fite of 
Troy and its ruins, when we treat of Mr. Mortitt’s view of 
the country ; but at prefent, after reaflerting the general 
fidelity of Strabo’s pi€ture, we thail briefly examme Phoy and 
Piolemy. 


PLiny. 
The whole paffage of Pliny* is adduced by Mr. Morritt, 


p. 112, and, {hort as it is, conveys forme curious particu- 
lars. His account ranges up the A’gean, from Alexandria 
Troas, the E{ki Stamboul of the Turks ; and he mentions, in 
the tollowing order, Nee (the Néw xdun of Strabo) the Scaman- 
der, anavigableriver ; Sigeum, at the Cape of the fame name; 
the harbour of the Greeks, which receives Xanthus, after being 
joined by the Simois ; and the Pala-Scamander, after it has 
firft formed a lake. This feries, like many others ef Pliny, 
is confufed, but yet taken from good authority. We have here 
three Scamanders 5 one that falls into the Rain, and after- 
wards Xanthusand Palx-Scamander; both the fame as the firft, 
and both falling with the Simois into the Greek harbour, But we 
have likewile a faét, of which both Chevalier and Morritt avail 
themfelves, to prove that the diverfion of the Scamander from 
its natural courfe, into the channel it now occupies, is as old as 
Pliny; and that the trace of its ancient bed, which carried it 
into the Simois, was not loft ; under this title, it was known 
as Pala, or the old Scamander. This is an evidence of high 
importance, and we mutt leave the commentators of Pliny to 
difpofe ot his Xanthus as well as circumftances will permit; 
or to change it into the Thymbrius, the onlyt other river 
which iilues at the fame mouth, 

The turning of the Scamander, though not known under 
that name to Mr. Wood, is imputed by him to a Turkith 
governor; but it is probable, that the naturet of the ground 

afforded 
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* Plin: lib. v. c. 33. ° 

+ The only river in the plain; there are feveral currents which join 
the Simois in the mountains. 

t Morritt’s and Chevalier’s plan differ on this point; Morritt carries 
the cliff further to the fouth than the iffue ; Chevalier makes the cliff 
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afforded the means, and convenience prompted the executiog 
of the work, before the age of Pliny. It thortened the tranf. 
t from New [lium to the A’gean fea, and it faved the 
doubling of a Cape ; both reafons fufficient, in the view of a 
Greek or a Roman, to incur the expence of fuch an under. 
taking. That Mr. Wood thould acknowledge this change in 
the channel, and not trace it; that the idea of its being the 
Scamander of Homer fhould never occyr; or that he fhould aftend 
Ida to find a plain, where there was no plain, can only be ac- 
counted for by his following the Scamander of Strabo, Yet, even 
with this ground for his miftake, he ought to have looked for 4 
Simois on the welt, and he has placed his on the eaft. Ff Mr, 
Bryant's effay was written thirty years ago, it is not ftrange that 
he fhould labour under fimilar difficulties, or declare that the 
geography of the Troad did not correfpond with Homer, 


ProLemMy. 


The account of Ptolemy is reverfed ; he comes down the 
Hellefpont from Abydus, next to which he places the mouth 
of the Simois, then Dardanum*, Scamander, Sigeum, without 
any mention of Rheteum ; but the river between Abydus and 
Dardanum would be the Rhodius, not the Simois; and it is 
not for the purpofe of noticing this error that his feries is in- 
troduced, but to fhow that he is in correfpondence with Pliny 
and Strabo, in placing the mouth of the true Scamander im: 
mediately previous to Sigeum. 


M. CHEVALIER. 


After clearing all thefe difficulties, which arife from the 
errors of the ancient geographers, we come now to the DIS- 
COVERY of M. Chevalier; and we have no hefitation to 
give his refearches this title, when we find the whole {cenery of 
the Iliad verified upon the fpot, and every tranfaction capable 
of being afligned to its proper place. Mr. Morritt’s teftimony 
upon this head, and that of his fellow travellers, is fo honour- 
able to the author of it, that if there (till remain any fceptic 
upon the queltion, we fhould hold ourfelves not bound to ad- 
mit any doubts of fpeculation, nor any that could be made, 
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fubfide before it comes to the ifjue, and places the mouth on low ground. 
It is of fome confequence te have this afcertained; becaufe, if Fe coatt 
wasa cliff at the iflue, it muit have been cut through to allow of a 
shanuel 

* Nir. Morritt, p. go, is not correét in his ftatement; he places 
Mardarnawm prevjous to Simois ; but he is mifled by Mr, Bryant, p-3'- 
except 
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except from another vifit to thecountry, and a contradi@tion of 
the facts as ftated by thefe highy refpeéted and mefitorious tras 
vellers. We profefsa perfect belief in the evidence before us; 
and we likewife believe, that the method of the illufrious 
D'Anville, in acquiring a knowledge of ancient yeography, by 
a faithful furvey of the prefent {tate of any country, is the 
only true and legitimate way of arriving at geographical truth. 
It is highly probable, that no fidtion, poetical or hiftorical, 
would ftand the teft of a comparifon of this nature; and 
whenever a narrative of any fort will fland the teft, the chance 
is greatly in its favour that it is not a fiétion, but a reality. 
The leading feature for determining M. Chevalier’s Sca- 
mander to be the true Scamander of Homer, is, that it muft 
be on the left of the Trojan army*, when drawn up on the 
field of battle ; but as this is controverted by Mr. Bryant 
(p. 3t- Obfervations) and defended by Mr. Morritt, p. go, 
we fhall inveftigate the queftion with all the attention it de. 
ferves. Mr. B,’s ftatement, as appears by the conclufion of 
the fe€tion, depends upon a fy{tem he has adopted, of carrying 
the fcene of action from the Hellefpont to the coaft of the 
/Egean, towards Alexandria (a fyltem we fhall confider under 
the following head) and confequently he affumes Piiay’s new 
mouth of the Scamander, between Sigeum and Alexandria, 
for his Secamander. In this he is peculiarly unfortunate ; for 
then, either his Scamander mutt be the fame as Chevalier’s, or 
elfe the Greeks could not pafs that river in their route to the 
field of battle, This isa dilemma which his hypothefis can 
never obviate ; for, he adds, that the lett of the Greek army lay 
clofe upon this rivert. ‘Trace thir river, or canal rather, up to 
its old junétion, and unite it with Strabo’s Scamander (the real 
Simois) or fallow it up to Bounar-bachi, and you will tind that 
‘Troy is open, and no Scamander of Strabo’s is to be paffed at 
all. This fyftem is dire@ly contrary to Homer in all its parts. 
But letus next place ourfelyes on the plain at Bounar-bachi ; 
let us look down the plain towards the Hellefpont with Che- 
valier ; let us march dawn with He€tor towards the Grecian 
cainp, between Sigeum and Rheteum, and we have imme- 
diately Chevalier’s Scamander on the /e/t, as we ought to have, 


payns in’ acistega Macnse A. 498. 
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* See Chevalier, p. 68. 

+ Confult Mr. B.’s map, Diflert. 155, and it will appear that there 
is nothing but an ideal river, of his own making, between Ais Pala 
ecamander and Sis Troy. ‘ 
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In anfwer to this, Mr. B. has a variety of quotations, to thew 
that Ajax was encamped on the /eft of the Greek army, and 
fought on the deft. But does not Mr. B. perceive, that the 
left of two oppolite armies is exaétly the moft diftant peint of 
their two lines, and that the/e/t of the Trojans muft be oppofed 
to the right of the Greeks? Eizars yap NHOQN ix’ aeisegae M. 31 5, 
is the left of the Greeks, not of the Trojans. He&tor was 
on the def? of the Trojans, near the Scamander, and therefore 
heard nothing of the flaughter Ajax was making on the right 
of the Trojans, where he flew Doryclus, Pandocus, Lyfander, 
Pyrafus, and Pylartus. Lin. 490. It was not till Cebriones 
intimated this deftruction to Hefor (Lin. 521) that he re. 
moved to the right of his own line, and food oppofite to 
Ajax, who fought on the left of the Greeks. | Here the 
battle continued, till, after a variety of intermediate circum- 
ftances, the fhip of Protetilaus was fired, which was on the 
left, as well as Ajax’s. N. 681. ‘The courfe of Heétor’s cha- 
riot is marked, which proves diftance and change of pofition ; 
andif Mr. Bryant will read the whole paflage in A, from the 
405th to the g4ad line, once more, he will find that his own 
Scamander, and his own pofition of the armies, are totally in- 
explicable ; while the plan of Chevalier and Morritt is con. 
fiftent with itfelf in all its parts, and with Homer. 

It is with great pleafure we have, while preparing this arti- 
cle, received the laft volume of the Tranfactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, in which Profeflor Dalzell*# has re: 
fumed this fubjeét, and indulged us with a memoir of Profef- 
for Heyne ; who has, without hefitation, admitted the whole of 
Chevalier’s fyitem, acknowledging, with the true liberality of a 
man of {cience, the correction of his own ideas, and the dif- 
ficulties he had in vain attempted to unravel in a former trea- 
tife. Far from thinking it incumbent on him to fupport his 
own aflertions, like Mr. B. becaufe he had made them many 
years ago, he hails the difcovery, and feels an additional fatis- 
faGiion in feeing the poet delivered from the only charge of in- 
confiftency which could affect his reputation. ‘The writer of 
this article fympathizes in this feeling: he had been confulted 
in drawing up a map of the Troad, and labouring under the 
fame perplexity, had declared all former attempts, from Strabo 
downwards, inapplicable to the [liad ; and recommended the 
publifher to ftate the various ideas of the feveral travellers, 
leaving each accountable for his own fuggeltions. It is not 
neceflary to enter into the detail of Profeffor Heyne, which 
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may be (een to more advantage in his own differtation ; but if 
any man of learning thould, alter the perufal of it, ftill adhere 
w the old fyitem, we muft leave him to the fuggeltions of his 
own mind, 


Quis enim invitum fervare laboret ? 


We have already faid, that the pi@ture of M. Chevalier is 
the fame as Strabo’s, in charaéter, though not in name ; and, 
if we take our view from the top of the plain, with the two 
rivers, one on each fide, their junGion, the pofition of Thym- 
bra, the barrows, the flat fhore of the Hellefpont, &c. &c. the 
refemblance cannot be denied. What, if he has committed 
fome errors ? He has atoned for them by a liberal confeffion ; 
and Profeifor Dalzell has ated as ingenuoutly, in regard to his 
fhare in the work*. But whether we are to read Dios-tape or 
Duo-tape, is too immaterial to affedt the main queftiont. Still 
lefs do we regard the miltake about the tomb of I[lus, and the 
@gwapros Tediei0 5 but the tumuli of Achilles, Patroclus, and 
Ajax, exift where Strabo faw them, and where, according to 
Homer and tradition, they ought tobe. Thefe, however, are 
Thracian, fays Mr. B. They may be; but they are {till evi- 
dence for Strabo: and if that of Achilles is where the poet 
placed his quarters, and that of Ajax correfpondent, it forms 
a high prefumptive proof, that the tradition in Strabo’s time 
was genuine. It naturally occurs to a lover of Homer, that 
the poet paints the very {cenery which he had obferved, when 
he fo beautifully defcribes it, H. 86; that he was really failing 
on the Hellefpont, and viewed with veneration the memorial 
of his heroes. 


Mr. Brrant. 


We come now to the beldeft flight of imagination which 
the foaring fpirit of Mr. B. has taken, for fuch a fiction as 
his map of the Tread (Diflert. p. 155) docs not appear to 
have been attempted in any former inilance. It would fuit 
the wanderings of lo in the Prometheus, or the travels of 
Philoftratus, as well as Homer. If Mr. B, will place Troy 
in Egypt, let him keep it there, and find out localities to furt 
it ; but after going to Egypt, do not let him return to Afia 
Minor, or make the poet guilty of two deceptions inftead of 
one. The whole of this hypothefis relts upon a fingle epithet 
of Homer, who calls the Hellefpont broad, while it is inre- 
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* Sce P, Dalzell’s Tableau. Append, p. 179. nies 
+ Dheo Tape in Lifton, ‘Tableau. 
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ality a ftrait. But, as Mr. M. (p. 80) very juftly obferves, every 


other epithet implies a current; and may not a narrow fea be 
a wide {tream? Is not the paflage of the Dardanelles as truly 
a&yappoos at this hour, as Hotner defcribes it ? We will add, for 
Mr. B.’s information, that after this {tream iffues from the 
ftrait, and {preads itfelf in the A°gean Sea, the current becomes 
gradually imperceptible ; and that it is incumbent upon him 
to fhow, that when it reaches Leétum it is impetuous, or elfe 
his whole fyflem is without even the fhadow of a bafis. Vir 
gil* certainly thought, that the epithet of srcad might be ap- 
plied to a ftrait, 


Sigea igni freta /era relucent. tt. 312. 


and though it may be a folecifm to render this a dread narrow 
fea, we might perhaps admit the expreffion of a broad {trait, 
But if there be a fingle author, from ‘the age of Homer to the 
prefent day, except Mr. B. who ever doubted of the fituation of 
the Hellefpont, who ever placed it in the A°gean or at Leétum, 
we are ready to retract, What, after all, 1s the name of any 
place, if it be not that which the natives give it! 

Another fource of Mr. B.’s error is, as Mr. M. remarks, his 
confounding Lectum with Gargarus ; but, in the common ac- 
ceptation of all geographers, Leétum is the termination of 
the ridge of Ida on the fouth, and Gargarus is the f{ummit, not 
far from the centre. If Mr. B. will follow the courfe of 
Juno, & 225, through one of thofe aerial expeditions of the 


- Gods, which Homer defcribes with as much attention to pe0s 


graphy as thofe of naortals, 
Ocom re yxiay imimvists tex "EPTIET, 


he will fee how perfetly the poct has diftinguifhed Gargarus 
from LeQum. Juno bounds from Olympus to Pieria, and 
thence by Emathia, Thrace, and Athos, to Lemnos, At Lem- 

nos fhe finds Steep, and perfuades that God to accompany 
her; and here a new route commences; tkey leave Imbros 
and Lemnos, and approach Ida, that part of Ida called Lec. 
tum. £. 284. \t Le€um the poet exprefsly makes Sleep 
remain, while Fh Spree to Gargarus. 


“EyO * Tarvos [ALY ELLEIVEs eee 
“Hen Of xgaimrvas TpoTiensaro Dagyaeos axeow 
"190s Sbehie . 


If this does not imply diftin&tion and diftance, then is the 
poet incapable of expretling himfelf diftin@ly. If Mr. B. 
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afks why this circuitous flight, when they might have gone 


ftrait from Lemnos ; the anfwer is not very confiftent with out 
notions of a deity, but with Homer’s ufual picture of his 
Jupiter. Jupiter was now looking on the plain of Troy, and 
they approached him from behind: and Jupiter was not a 
Janus, as we learn from I]. N. init. He could not look North 
to the Danube, and Weft to the Plain, at the fame time. Let 
us afk Mr. B. in return, why he wifhes to confound Gargarus 
with Leétum? Is it not, that he may remove the God jult f@ 
much further from the fcene of ation as the diftance is be- 
tween thofe two fummits ? Mr. Morritt affures us, that, from 
Gargarus, the plain, the fhips, the Hellefpont; and Tenedas, 
are allin fight. Itis this reafon which induces the poet to fix 
his Jupiter on that fummit, and becaufe the fame places are 
not all vilible from Lectum*, Mr. B. withes to fix him there- 
Next to the confufion of mountains, is the invention ef ri- 
vers. Fortunately for geographers, fome features of the earth 
are perpetual. Rivers How, mountains nfe,and capes project, 
where they did thirty centuries ago. Now D’Anville could 
find no river at Le€&tum, nor Morritt, nor any traveller whofe 
work we can confulr. But Mr. B. can find two, and can 
give a courfe of twentyt miles to one of them. It is very 
{trange, that thefe rivers fhould have e(caped all notice by an- 
cients and moderns, and that Mr. B. thould order us to go and 
look for them till we find them. Mr. Morritt however in- 
forms him, that there is no {tream from Alexandria Troas to 
Lectum, which can have a longer courfe than from the ridge 
to the fea; that the margin of the coaft is very narrow ; that 
there is nothing larger than a brook: and, we will add, that 
there is no river on the coaft of Afia Minor from Trapezus to 
Iffus, with a courfe of twenty miles, or ten, or five, which is 
not noticed by the ancient} geographers, and difcoverable by 
the moderns. Yet, fuppofe fuch a river, or rivers, to be 
found, Mr, B. mult next find a plain for his rivers: and 
a Thymbra, and tumuli, and a marfh. Not one of thefe fea- 
tures are now at Lectum [C. Baba] and yet Homer and his 
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* It may be for the fame reafon Mr. B, places Tenedos in his map 
oppofite to Leétum, which is in reality near midway between that 
Cape and Sigeum. 

+ This muft be colleRed from his map, whicly has neither feale or 
degree, by comparifon. The real diftance from Sigeum to Leétum is 
about 30 miles. Compare Mr. B.’s river with this diftance on the 
map. 

t We can fay nothing on Mr. Wood’s map, in Mr, B.’s poflefhon, 
as it is not before the public, Sce Diflert. p. 166, ; 
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Iliad muft be tranfported firlt to Egypt, and then back again 
to Lectum. Lait of all, Mr. B. (Diiiert. p. 169) recom. 
mends us to look for Troy to the Eaft of the ruins at Efkj 
Stamboul, or Alexandria. To what purpofe? If we find it 
there, it Would not be Mr. B.'s Froy, but another ; and when 
he adds, that the names of places, though liable to i fome alteration, 
yet Jurvive for uges, and if any tradition of fuch a city remains, 
it is to be fought for bere, weimagine he makes a conceflion ig 
favour of al! his opponents. They ave a tradition 5 they 
dave names of places, fomewhat altered, but furviving. All 
thele concur on i Hellefpont ; and travellers will not follow 
either Mr. B. or Mr. Wood into the mountains, fo long as 
thefe traditions are centiftent with the rivers, the coa(t, and 
the only plain of twelve miles in extent, between Abydus and 
Lectum. 

[tis an cafy method, and not a new one, to frame a geogra- 
phy, or topography, to an author ; but when an editor does 
this, he warns us ot the fiction. Clarke vives an Alexandria, 
eran Alelia, to explain the text of Cafar, but he never im- 
pofes thefe plans upon us for realities. ‘This caution does not 
fuilMr. b. He firit tells us there never was a Troy in Phry- 
gia; he next gives us a plan of one trom his own imagina- 
tiou; and, finally, he fends us to feek for another above Alex- 
andria; not conlidering that his third is incompatible with his 
firft, and that if we find a Tr y in Phrygia, he muft have re- 
courfe to another fyftem. 


Mr. Morritr. 


It is owr duty to conclude this difqi iifition with our acknow- 
Jedgments to Mr. Morritt, for the part he fas taken in this con- 
troverfy ; and Ph in what has been faid, we have had a view 
rather to the whole queftion than to the particular fhare of it 
contained in his work, {till it has been our intention to bring 
forward his arguinents upon every occ afion, and to confirm the 
julinefs of his reafoning by our own remarks. By this me- 
thod, we have given him, we conceive, a greater teftimony of 
our re {pe & than could have been done by confining ourfelves to 
partial extracts, or to the order of his text. We now proceed 
to conlider the merit of hts refearches, the aid he affords to the 
elucidation of the poet, and the evidence he gives in favour of 
M. Ch valier. Much merit wil doubtlefs be allowed to men 
of affluent fortune, employ their time and labour in the 
—e of truth; tor truth, even in regard to objets of 
curiofity, is ftill the inrit of gratifications to an enlightened 
mind. 3 all that concerns Homer is above ordinary cu- 
riofity ; and we receive as much pleafure in feeing the —-r~ 
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the Iliad identified with the actual {tate of the country, as we 
experience in viewing the battle of Salamis, as defcribed by 
Herodotus, verified by a furvey of the fpot, and explained by 
the commentary of Bartclemt. We have already faid, that the 
picture of the Plain of Troy is the fame as to its general tea- 
tures in Strabo, and our modern travellers ; and when it is con- 
fidered, that there 1s no plain of ten miles in length, and three 
in breadth, throughout the whole Troad, except this; no plain, 
where two armies of the given magnitude could be drawn up, 
except this; itis juit to conclude, that this {pot is alflumed with 
truth as the balis of our enquiry. ‘The parts are next to be 
examined ; and here, if we allow the Scamander of Chevalier 
to be truly affumed, all the circumlitances of the Iliad are in 
harmony with the face of the country at the prefent moment. 
Mr. B. denies his affent to this affumption. Mr. Morritt re- 
allumes the furvey with Homer and Chevalier in his hand, and 
declares his full acquicfcence in the fidelity of Chevalier’s 
picture of the country; he confirms alfo, in terms the moft 
ep. and direét, that fact upon which all his re afoning {tands, 
the change of the courfe and the bed of the Scamander. If 
this were a blind acquicfcence in authority, it might be liable 
toanimadverlion: but it isa critical furvey, agreeing on the 
whole, but varying in particulars. ‘This is the teft of a pru- 
dent and wellefounded judgment. General approbation con- 
veys nothing precife 5 ‘itaenim cxtera bi place ore credam, {1 
quedam difplicuifle fenferc.”? fays Pliny. It is in confe- 
quence of fuch an examination, that we faw with pleafure 
Mr. M.’s diflent from Chevalier on the fite of Troy. We 
never appro ved of his carrying the walls back to the edge of 
the precipice, or seottalaad the tomb of Heétor within the ID. 
[tappears manilellly, from the lait book of the Lliad, that.if 
Hector had been to be buried within the walls, the requeft of 
Priam to Achill s would have been fuperfloous. (See lin, 660) 
But in Mr. M.'s dillent on this point, we find a confirmation 
ol a we find a taumulus conan, with ttones, and we 
read (Il. 7g>) that the tomb of Heétor was raifed with 
{tones, ae reas that of Patroclus confiited only of earth heaped 
up. (¥.226) “Phe queftion indeed does not reft on this ; nei- 
ther is it neceflary to contend with Me. Bryant, whether the 
barrows now vilible on the fpot are Trojan or Thracian: bue 
When there are two found on Sigeum, where thofe of Achilles 
and Patroclus ou ght tobe, when the Aianteum is where that of 
Ajax ought to be, and thefe names were affigned to them 2000 
years ago; when that attributed to He@or is ‘found to this hour 
Brewed with loofe flones (fee the View, Mor. p. 106) ard all 
K s the 
BRIT, CRIT. VOL. XIE, FEB. 1769. 
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the others are mounds of earth, furely this is fome teftimo 

in their favour ; and when Mr. M. adds, that he {till found the 
fame barrows every where in Greece, in the fame places where 
Paufanias mentions their exiftcnce in his time, it gives further 
corroboration of the traditions annexed to all. Little doubt 
can be made of the exifience of barrows in Thrace ; they are 
common aloft to the whole world. Lefs doubt is there of 
the Thracians pafling into Afia, as there were ‘Phyni, Bithyni, 
Meefia or Muli, in both cemnilex: But betore Mr. B. can prove 
the barrows in the Troad to be Thracian, he ought to prove the 
age of the migration, and a tradition atiached to it. Till that 

Hl be done, our tradition is better than his, by a prefcriptive 
right of 2000 years ftanding. 

The fite of T roy is not afcertatned, either by Chevalier or 
Morritt, further than from conjecture. Mir. M. has marked 
fomething like foundations in bis view of Bounar-bachi (p.92); 
but he does.not appear tolay much {trefs on them, nor was he 
allowed todig. Neither would it be a proof that they were 
‘Frojan, if found, unlefs they were of that mafly form which 
characterizes the buildings of the mythological age ; or of that 
diamond pattern, w hich Mr. M., calls Cyclopian, To one or 
other of thefe periods, the building of ‘Trov, as being the work 
of Apoilo, mult certainly be re! ferred ; and if the Curetes and 
Cyclopes be the fame, as Mr. Bryant fuppofes, they were feated 
at one period in Phrygia Minor. We do not with to detraé 
from the merit of the Difcovery, dy calling the pofition afligned 
by thefe gentlemen conjectural, for it has every appearance of 
approaching to reality ; bur it is (till to be obferved, that Che- 
valier’s eftimate of the diftance from the coaft to the city, is 
twelve miles, reduced to ten by Mr. M. and to eight by Mr. 
Dallaway, who takes in the {pace of the camp, &c. &c. and, 
lat of all, if we refer to Mr. Wood, it is thort of fix Seale 
miles from Bounar-bachi to the coaft. We mutt likewife add, 
that M. Chevalier’s map does not agree with his calculation; 
that Mr. M.’s has no fcale ; and that Mr. Dalzell’s* fcale is 
compofed of geographical miles, Another ground of com- 
plaint is, that none of our later travellers have condefcended to 
mark Mr. Wood’s two bridges, above and below the junétion. 
Since we made our conjecture for placing New Hium above the 


junQion, upon confulting the Edinburgh Tranfa@tions, we find 


that Pr. Heyne has the fame doubt about Zungoobt ; and that 
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* Edinb. Tranf. Tablean, p. 36. There is no other objection to this 
but the inconvenience of comparifon. 
+ See p. 94, Tableau. 
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Pr, Dalzell has removed Chevalier’s New Ilium to the upper 
bridge. This tranfpofition is important, becaufe then Che- 
yalier’s tomb of Ilus, the Qgwouis he has abandoned, may be 
allumed as a mark for the ruins of New Ilium, and we thall 
have one given point to proceed on, “That tumulus, in Che- 
valier’s map, is two miles and a half from the fhore ; in Pr. 
Dalzell’s, upwards of three; and if we refer this to Strabo’s 
{ite ot New Ilium, at 12 {tadia*, equal toa mile and a half, 
we obtain the accretion of the coalt ince his age. Allowing 
this then t be three miles, perhaps his eflimate of 30 (tadia, 
nearly four miles, to the Jlian village, will not fall much more 
than a mile (hort of Bounar-bachi, by the calculation of Mr. 
Dallaway ; and if we again allow that Hlomer’s Troy was built 
inthe plain, and thar it might occupy a mile in breadth trom the 
Scean Gate to the Acropolis on the height of Bounar-bachi, 
we (hall eff a reconciliation between Homer, Strabo, and all 
our modern travellers. Homer fays exprefsly, 


® ' ‘ 
ty Wedia WeMoAico WodAise 


Phe city itfelf was on the plain, and we fce no contradi€tion 
in this to the epithet seporzom, to the wears axen, &c. The horle 
alfo, which was to be thrown down the precipice (Od. @. 508), 
was firft to be drawn up the hill before the precipitation could 
take place. 


w ‘ , a ' > 2 2 @ 
i] vata Tireawy HAALE, EPUCANTAS EN AXCRSe 


{tappears that this is confonant to the nature of fortified 
piaces ip general, where the town Is on level ground, the cita- 
del ona height. The epithet iuguayuin, favours this idea ; and 
the city, confiiting of three parts, Proja, lium, and Pergamus, 
favours the fuppofition of extent which we aifign it on the 
plain. ‘This hypothefis (and as an hypothefis only we give it), 
would bring the Scean Gate on a parallel with the fountains of 
ihe Scamander, or rather Jower; it would explain the reafon 
why the city was moft affailable on this fide, as being on the 
pian: 

EVO padisas 
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* One inconfiftency Strabo is accufed of by Pr. Dalzell or Chevalier, 
of which he is not guilty; they fay he makes New Ilium 12 ftadia 
from the fhore, p. 596; and 20 ftadia, p. 598; but, in one inftance, 
Strabo meafures from New Ilium to the Away "Axpiay; and in the 
other, to the Navsa% non He diftinguithes between the two; his 
Navsa9ov is at the mouth of the Scamander, which he places (errp- 
neoufly perhaps) at Sigeum. 
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132 Aborriit’s Vindication of Homer. 


and it will accord better with the purfuit of HeCtor by Achilles, 
than any other pofitien which can be affumed. 

On this latter head, Strabo and Pr. Heyne are at iffue. 
Strabo und4ubred!ly underftands Homer, as intimating a courte 
round the circumference of the city; and no lefs undoubtedly he 
confiders old Troy as built in th plain, which admitted of 
fuch a eourfe. Becaufe, fays the geographer, the New [lium 


cannot be traced round dia tiv ouvex pax, becaufe the ridge of 


rocky grouud was without interruption. It is evident, therefore, 
he conlidered Old Linum as having no fuch obftacle, and did not 

admit the citadel on the height. This is his only point of 
difference from our hy pothefis ; in every other refpeét, the an- 
cients are reconciled by it to the modern accounts. 

On the purluit of Hedtor, we confefs that we were never 
convinced by the arguments of Pr. Dalzell or M, Chevalier ; ; 
for, in regar 4 to the inftances he produces, for the ufage of agi, 
we faw as many proofs one way as the other ; and one, ac- 
knowledged by Pr. Heyne, is as {trong as a thoufand ; 


~y Of 


TENS 0 bovrns mses cha. (n. 16.) 

But we do concede much to the points of flight which Pr. Hevneé 
marks with his ufual penetration. The cxomm, the tewets, are in 
the front of ‘Troy; the fources of the Scamander are on its 
fide ; and nothing is mentioned on its rear. Still when we 
perofe the whole paflage, as it {tands in Homer (x. 130, &c.) 
the ideas of our youth recur, when we had no doubts ; and if 
we helitate in fubr uitting to authority, to the authority of a 
Heyné, we plead the anth jority of Strabo in our favour, a name 
to which we bow witha veneration, inferior to that only which 
we teel for Homer; and though we acknowledge ourfelves 
unequal to a conteit with the Profeffor, we {till are not without 
a degree of feepttet/m on this part of the queftion. 

Thefe diiterences of opinion we ftate without fear of the 
confequences ; for it is the general face and chaga¢ter of the 
country on which we ground the confilterncv of Homer, allow- 
ing that the minuter particulars could net be otherwife than 
difputable after the revolution of fo man 1y centuries. But 
there rs one dithculty propofed by Mr. Bryant, whgch Is not 
folved in a fari faclory manner by any of our travellers ; which 
is, that refpecting the er und occupied by the Grecian camp. 
if Homer has no: mentioned Sizenmt and Rheteum by name, 
he has marked the promontorics ; and the expreffion, 


* Tableau » p- RO. 

+ ‘The etymology o A Sig eum and mh eteum is much difputed ; per- 
haps the oppofition of Silence and Noz/*, from: he nature of the current, 
er the “N ‘ods m ight explain _ S:yuov, from Tiy% and Taq yawe Poittios 
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implies the occupation of the whole* {pace between them ; if 


e, fo, Mr. B.'s objection, that the river muft pafs through the 
le camp and divide it, isa very ftrong one ; it is a matter of fact, 

ie and the only one which we concede to him, as having hinhene 
ot no fatisfactory folution; and which we do moft earneftly re- 
n commend to the obfervation of future travellers. We are 
of ready to acknowledge, that all mountain torrents are liable to 
» achange «f courfe ; and we can fuppofe the inundations of 
it the Simois to have forced the itlue of the Scamander into dil- 
if ferent directions, either towards Sigeum, where Strabo places 


- it, or to the Karalic Limnet near Rheteum, or into its prefent 
courfe. Sul the mouth mult have been be: ween the two capes, 


r and muft interfere with the camp. — It does not follow that this 
; circumitance is incap: ible of foluuion, becaufe no folution has 
’ been vet obtained ; bu , if otherwife, the whole topography ts 


fo generally confifteut, that it cannot be fet afide by a fingle 
ebltacie. Le raving Mr. B. in poitetion of this ground, as the 
only point {till tenable, we have no hefitation in declaring our 
decided confidence in the Difcovery of M. Chevaher, and re- 
turning our warmeft acknowledgments to Mr. Morritt, and 
the other gentlemen, who have ‘thought it a duty, and not 
amere poiat of curiolity, to decide his pretenfions on the fpot. 
Not one of thefe travellers, however Ructuating | in particulars, 
has hetitated to pronounce diitinétly in favour of the whole ; 
and their teltimony is fo ftrong, as to the matter of fa&, that 
uniefs Mr. B. will take a voyage tothe TProad (a labour, which 
we can only wifh that be had youth and {tren sth to undertake) 
and conteft the faét upon the {pot, we mutt think him incom- 
petent to invalidate an evidence fo generally compleie in all its 
par rts, 

Our veneration for Homer may have been the caule of 
lengthening this difquifition beyond the ufual limits of our 
plan, and beyond the labour that can generally be beftowed 
upon a work of an hundred and twenty-four pages ; but our 
r aders will hereby have the whole (tate of the conbtnoete rly 
betore them, in as molerate a compafs as the nature of the 
queftion will allow, and we have the fame detence to fet up as 
Strabo pleaded eighteen centuries ago, 
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034 Morritt’s Vindication of Homer. 


Scholars ufually imbibe the love of Homer in. their youth, 
and cherifh it through life ; they return to his poems a thou. 
fand times with repeated pleafure, and we difcover new excel- 
lencies upon every perufal. We ourlelves certainly confider him 
not as the poet of Greete only, but of the world at large. We 
contemplate his fcenery of nature, and with by turns for the 
pencil of a Claude, a Pouffin, or a Salvator Rofa. We view 
hig picture of life and manners, and difcover the great outline 
of human nature, the charaéler not of the individual, but the 
{pecies: we examine his geography*, and find it corre€t even to 
a broek, and jult even to an epithet. We put his hiftory to the 
teft by which we judge all other hiftory, and we fee that it is 
conne@ed with events prior, fubfequent, and collateral ; and if 
after having thele perceptions excited in our minds, we are te be 
told that this is a delufion, a dream, and the bafelefs fabric of 2 
vilion, we fuffer a moral injury; and we fay, that the love ot 
novelty, and the difplay of erudition, fhall not be pleaded in ex- 
tenuation of the offence. But it is ailerted, that the pre-emi- 
nent excellence of the poems is granted, and that this is not 
injured by reducing the hiftory to a {plendid fitioa. We an- 
fwer, that the {trong character of truth is one of the highett 
excellencies of Homer's defcripive writing 5 and though 
poetry may excell without hiltory to fupport it, as appears by 
the Eneid, where the deception floats upon the furface ; and 
though it may not be the better for being hiftorical, as is the 
cafe with the Pharfalia; yet, in the [liad, both hiltory and 
poetry are fo blended, and afford each other fo mutual a fupport, 
that if the hiftery is denied, 
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It is like depriving the foul of a body ; itis preferving a 
cholt inftead of a living fpirit. But if Greece is to be robbed 
of the honour of the Trojan war, and Homer is to lole his 
claim to the character of an h florian, why is all this glory to 
be transferred to Egypt? What is there in enher of Homer's 
poems, that bears any refemblance to Fgyptian habits, cuf- 
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* The general truth of this even Mr. Bryant would concede ; why 
then hefitate about the Troad only ? Mr. Wood has treated this fub- 
jeét with judgment; and who will deny that every epithet has its ap- 
propriate meaning, when that of Te xideroay, which is ufed twice 
only, once to Tiryns, and once to Gortyna, carries its peculiarity with 
it in regard to Gortyna, as late as Strabo’s notice ; and that of ‘Tiryns 
is ftill applicable, as Mr. M. who has vifired it, afferts, See Strabo, 
Jib. 10, pe 478 
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Coleman onthe Foot of the Herfe. 135 


toms, manners, or morals; to Egyptian rites, ceremonies, ge- 
nius, or tafte? In Egypt every fpecimen of art is coloffal, 
grotefque, incongruous, or elfe tame and gracelefs ; in Homer 
every thing is proportionate, animated, natural, and confiftent. 
We would as readily grant that a {wather of mummies, or a 
fculptor of Anubis, could have executed the Venus of Praxi- 
teles, as that the fabric of the Lliad could have been railed 
upon a model formed in Eyypt. 





A el ~~ ee ~ _— a mw ne reer 


Art. V. Obfervations on the Struture, CEconomy, and Dif- 
cafes of the Foot of the Horfe, and on the Principles and 
Practice of Shseing. By Edward Coleman, Proféefjor of the 
Veterinary College, Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the Bri- 
tifh Cavalry, and ta his Mayefty’s Honourable Board of Ord- 
nance, and Honorary Member of the Board of Agriculture. 
Vol. l. gto. L2opp. as. Johnfon. 1798. 


HIS.author, being defirous of giving to the public a fpeci- 

men of the improvemenis introduced in the management 
of horfes by the Veterinary College, thought none more pre- 
per to begin with, than that which relates to the method of 
fhoeing them. This being more popular and generally in- 
tere(ting than any other branch of farriery, and being alfo a 
part in which errors, as he conceives, of a moft pernicious 
tendency commonly prevail. 


« A proper mode of fhoeing,” he fays, p. 10, ‘* is of more im- 
portance than the treatment of any difeafe incident to horfes. The 
foot is a part that we are particularly required to preferve in health ; 
and, if this art be judicioufly employed, the foot will not be more li- 
able to difeafe than any other organ. But if the principles of fhoeing 
are not well underftood, then the practice becomes pernicious; then, 
inftead of preventing, we are creating difeafe. Now, as all horfes 
require to be conitantly fhod, fo all horfes are liable to be difeafed, 
if the principles and practice of fhoeing are erroneous; and where 
difeafe takes place, lamenefs is a frequent confequence,” 


To fhow that the ordinary method of fhoeing is injurious, 
he begins by giving the defcription of the foot of a horfe in its 
natural ftate, that is, before it has been altered and diftorted by 
fhoeing. This defcription, in the prefent velume, is confined 
to the external parts which conftitute the fhell or covering of 
the foot ; the anatomy of the internal parts, the mufcles, liga- 
ments, bones, &c, will be given in a future volume, in which 
the 
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136 Colemin on the Foot of the Hor{e. 


the author means to treat of the difeafes of the foot of the 
horfe. 

The fhell, or outward covering of a horfe’s foot, eonfifts of 
the cruft or wall, the fole, the frog, and the bars ; to each of 
thefe parts nature has aligned its form, dimentions, and dif- 
tinct funétions ; and befgre the foot has been cramped and 
injured by an improper mode of fhoeiny, the boundaries of 
each of thefe parts may be diftinétly traced. In that ftate, 
we find that the hoofs of the fore-feet are as wide from 
heel to heel as they are long; but, in horfes that have been 
long ufed to wear the common {hoes, this circular form of 
the foot is chanved toan oval, and the conftituent parts are 
fo compriffed and blended toce:her, that the boundarics of 
each are no longer to be difcerned. ‘This obdfervation is illuf- 
trated by engravings, to which the author frequently refers, 


** No one can doubt,” he goes on to fay, p. 20, ‘* but that a round 
foot is better adapted to fupport a great weight than a fharp, oblong, 
contracted foot, which finks deep into the ground at every ftep, and 
fatigues the animal. It is alfo true, that, 1n proportion as the hoof 
is long at the toe, the horfe is lable to trip. ‘Thefe are the obvious 
inconveniences of a long contracted hoof; but, as the natural hoof is 
created circular, any deviation from this figure produces an equal al- 
teration of the parts within, ‘The contents of the hoof are as tender 
as the quick or fenfible parts under the nail; and can no more endure 
pre(fure without pain and inconvenience, than the human foot can 
bear the inconvenience of {mall tight fhoes. Whatever be the ftruc- 
ture and form of the natural hoof, it will be admitted, that the fole 
object of fhoeing 1s to preferve it in the fame ftate. No art can im- 
prove the original circular form nature has made, and that practice 
muft be bad which alters it. ‘To afcertain whether this principle has 
been attended to in practice, we have no more to do than to examine 
the hoofs of horfes that have been repeatedly fhod: it will be found 
that, nearly in proportion to the number of times the horfe has been 
fhod, the foot deviates from a circle and becomes oblong. An old 
horfe therefore may be diftinguifhed from a young one by the con- 
Rruétion of his feet only, ‘This contra¢tion is not the only effect ot 
improper fhoeing, for thrufhes and corns are generally produced by 
the fame caufe.” 


The author then gives a more particular account of the 
conftituent parts of the hoof, defcribes their fituation, figures, 
conneétion, and ufes, and then lays down rules for the belt 
form of a fhoe, which, however, mult be varied according to 
circumitances, Ot the advantages hkely to accrue from at- 


tending to thefle rules, he is now enabled to fpeak with fome 
conhidence. 


«© The horfes of his Maiefty’s moft honourable Roard of Ordnance 


having been fhod,” he fays, p. 19, ** very fuccefstully for two years 
on 
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en the plan employed in the college; and the greater part of the 
Britifh cavalry being now fhod in the fame manner.” 


lf further experience fhall continue to fhow the fuperiority 
of the new mode of fhoeing, there can be no doubt of its 
being foon generally adopted. We fhall here clofe our ana- 
lyfis, not doubting that fuch of our readers as are parti- 
cularly interefted in the right management of herfes will paf- 
fefs themfelves of the work, in which they will find many ob- 
fervations, not here noticed, exceedingly deferving of their 
attention. 

Having faid thus much in favour of the werk, we cannot 
help expreiling our concern at the author’s publifhing it in fo 
expenfive aform, as materislly to militate again{t what he 
profelfes to be his intention ; namely, ‘* to make the principles 
adopted by the Veterinary College generally known.” 

The matter contained, properiy printed, would only fill a 
very moderate oftavo volume; and the plates, which, al- 
though fufficiently {trong and clear, are by no means clegant, 
might without injury be folded into that fize. We hope the 
author will be induced therefore to give a cheap edition, that 
thofe perfons to whom it may not be convenient to purchafe 
it in its prefent form, may not be debarred ‘from its ule. 





Arr. VI. Reflections on the Clergy of the Efablifbed Church, 
Svo. 64 pp. 2s.6d. Cadell and Davies. 1793. 


HESE Refle&tions upon the Clergy of the Eftablifhed 
Church, are claffed under the following heads: The Im- 
portance and Policy of fuch a Body as the Clergy is in Eng- 
Jand—The dignified, largely beneficed, and unofhiciaung 
Clergy—The laborious Clergy. 

Under the firft head, the writer ftrongly infifts on the utility 
of fuch an eftablifhment of perfons, to fet examples of mo- 
rality and religion in every part of the kingdom spand he.ex- 
pretles a hope, by this trank declaration in their favour, to be- 
{peak a patient hearing for the obfervations which otherwile, 
perhaps, might be thought to come from a perfon not wholly 
friendly to fuch an inititution, He defends church property, un- 
€ jually diftributed as itis, conceiving the whole of it to be but 
a imall allowance for the body at large ; and deeming the 
greater portions potletled by the higher clergy, to operate more 
pywerfully to the advantage of the church, than any more 
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138 RefiePions on the Clerey. 
equal appointment poflibly could. Such prizes, in his opinion, 


are temptations to allure candidates, who, without them, 
would not facrifice their talents and ftudies in the facred fer. 
vice ; and he detends fuch fecular confiderations in the Chrif. 
tian labourer, who, even in the Apoitolic times, was judged 
worthy of his hire. 

After this general vindication of the eftablifhment, the 
writer proceeds to criticize the lives and conduét of thofe who 
belong to it; and, under the fecond head, he complains that 
the dignified clergy are lukewarm ; that they do not appear, 
among their fellow fubje&s, confpicu us in works of charity ; 
that there is little practice of domeftic prayer in their hatifes ; 
but that, on the whole, they live much |i ke lay perfons. Un- 
der the third head, he queftions whether the parith minifters 
condefcend to conciliate their parifhioners by their general car- 
riage towards them, as good neighbours, and particularly in the 
manner of claiming their dues, an affair of fuch extreme de- 
licacy. He complains, that they preach too little gofpel doc. 
trine, making the pulpit a place for reading leQures on mo- 
rality ; and that they give too much into a fafhionable com- 

liance with the manners of the ave. Under the lait head, he 

confilers the fituation of Curates ; a clafs of men, according 
to his opinion , who, from their intimate connexion with their 
parifh, give to the people the | impr fon of charaéter, which 
1s afcribed to the whole body of clergy. Of thefe he com- 
plains, that they are too m ack expofed to be feduced by the 
hofpitable cab les of their flock ; that they read the Liturgy 
with too little earne{tnefs ; and take too little pains to con- 
ceal, that they do not preach their own fermons. He particu- 
Jarly withes of the youngeft part of them, that they would ab- 
ftain ‘* from all appearance of evil.” 

Such is the fubltance of thefe Refle&ions, which we have 
enumerated with particularity, as the admonitions of a friend 
to the eftabliihment, and without the leaft concealment ; be- 
caufe, where we feel a common intereft, we with that every 
fault may be amended. We hope, however, that thefe ani- 
madverfions are fuggelted by a very narrow experience in the 
writer ; and fome of them, we are convinced, would have 
been fpared, if he had had a more general acquaintance with 
the clergy. As it is, he has at leaft furnithed a lift of errors 
that they mu(t by all means avoid, if they would preferve the 
facred honour of our ecclefiaftical eftablifhment*, 
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* For two other tracts, on fimilar fubjetts, fee our Catalogue, under 
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There is a little ftiffnefS in the ftyle of the author; and 
there are fome few inaccuracies ; as, “ think no facrifice hardly 
too great”; ‘* could an Hooker, or a Nelfon, for they were lay- 
men’. Surely, Hooker was not a layman. 








Art. VIL. Mercure Britannique, Sc. Par F. Mallet du 
Pan.---The Britifh Mercury, or Hiftorical and Critical Ac- 
counts of the prefent Tranfagtions, Vol. I. No. 1, 2, Ka 
Containing an Hiftorical fay of the Defirudtion of the League 
and Liberty of Switzerland. By F. Mailet du Pan. 280 pp. 
De Bofte, &c. 1798. 


HE confequences of natural imbecility, torpor, and dif 

cord, oppofed againit unprincipled treachery and vio- 
lence, eagerly watching for their prey, are prefented to us in this 
melancholy but faithtul piture, [t is at this junéture our hap. 
pier lot to bein the enjoyment of the effects of great exertions 
of firmnefs, vigilance, and union: thefe have raifed us toa re- 
lative height of glory, at which we never {tood before. If 
it be matter of exultation to us, that the difmayed nations of 
Europe feel their {pirits invigorated with our increafe of ho- 
nour, and reft their firmeit hope on the column of our fecurity, 
much is the honeft, Englith-hearted fatisfaGion we fhall derive 
from knowing, that although polisical integrity, fcience, and 
virtue, have been obliged to hide their heads, and tremble for 
their exiltence in almof every part of poliihed Europe ; yet 
here they have found an inviolable, and, we hope, a beneficent 
afylum. Such may this country prove to the illuftrious fu- 
gitive, Mr. J. Matlet du Pan, whofe Hiltorical Effay is now 
before us. We fhall firft give an analyfis of this book, in 
which much matter highly interefting mult be entirely pafled 
by; and even then we thall not be able to attain that brevity 
which is generally our aim, 

The firft chapter contains an account of the ftate of Swit. 
zerland before the revolution; while what it was remains 
freth in memory, it is interefting to have a faithful portrait of 
it by the pencil of fach a mafter. When it is compared with 
the calamitous fituation into which the country isnow reduced, 
it will give a {trong leifon toevery age and nation, how they fuf- 
fer themfelves to be deceived into errors and inadtion, like thofe 
which have deftroyed that people. Yet, when mankind fhall 


have read, that this, although one of the moft warlike, was - 
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ef the moft moral and happy of nations, under a government, 
the fpirit of whofe sduniashration (although it might have 
fome defeéts) was fo ftriGly paternal, that the relation of ma. 
giftrate and fubject feemed merged in that of patron and 
client, they will deteft the crimes which made the tranfient er. 
rors of fuch a nation prove ultimately its de(tru@ion. 

With the fecond chapter, the hiftory of the revolution of 
the country begins, It gives an account of the Swifs Club at 
Paris, and the flight commotions it raifed in the Pais de Vaud, 
It comprehends aifo the hiftory of the negotiations of Barthe- 
lemi,. and the difficulties he had to encounter fram the refent- 
meats of all parties, exciied by the ignominious or cruel man- 
ner in which the Swifs troops had been expelled France, or maf- 
facred there ; his dexterity in overcoming thefe refentments, 
and raifing the party of France in the fenate of Berne, and 
others of the League, to fuch a degree of {trength, that, aided by 
her victories about the end of 1792, it affumed an afcendant 
Over that of the Advoyer, M. de Steiguer; whence, corifidence 
in the character of M. Barthelemi becoming confidence in she 
national faith of France, the fyftem of keeping up an armed 
neutrality was rejected. 

’ The third chapter begins with the attempt of the French 
on Geneva, under Montefquiou ; its defeat, for that time, by 
the interpofition of Berne and Zurich: but the latter canton, 
én the return of its forces, declared it was the laft aid that de- 
voted city was to expect from it ; a gratuitous dereliction of 
faith and policy, and an indication that the bond of union in 
Switzerland was almoft broken, We next fee, that the other 
powers of Europe, Great Britain excepted, overlooking the 
influence of Switzerland on the event of the conteft, gave no 
oppofition, by their minifters, to the intrigues of France there ; 
and the genius, the aétivity, the attractive manners of Bar- 
thelemi, gave him an increafed afcendant over them in its 
councils. France now began to treat Switzerland as no 
Jonger an independent power. She remonttrated/againft the 
imprifonment of traitors to the ftate, as an infraction of trea- 
tics. In poffeflion of Suabia, and furrounding Switzerland 
with their forces, the driving out of the emigrants, although 
to certain death, was demanded, and nominally acceded to ; 
and to this was added, a requilition to difband the veteran re- 
giments returned from France and Holland ; and the govern- 
ment ** difarmed the country to frengthen its defence.” 

In the next chapter, we fee thofe new a€tors entering on the 
flage, who are to bring the drama almoft to its conclufion. A 
third part of the feats in the Council of Berne being vacant, 
they were fupplied by a new ele@tion, whereby the French. party 
I obtained 
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@btained a decided fuperiority, Buonaparte had taken great: 
‘umbrage again{t the cantons, and particularly that of Berne, 
for the alylum Mr. Mallet du Pan found there. [t_ ap- 
pears to us, that at that period alfo (June, 1797) he had fome 
connetions with the party of the majority of the two French 
legiflative councils. / Circumftances, in our private knowledge, 
the charater of which at the time was to us extremely fingu- 
lar, feem to give this much confirmation. His publications, 
which he here mentions, fupported the celebrated attack of 
that majority on the political condu& of Buonaparte in Italy. 
Like Athens, when the Macedonian empire exhibited the firft 
figns of falling to pieces, Switzerland, in the confli@ of the 
French parties, might expect to have found the converfion of 
her nominal into a real independence. ‘Buonaparte copied 
with fuccefs the ‘policy of Antipater: he demanded and ob- 
tained the expulfion of Mallet du Pan; with which he ex- 
preffed himfelt gratified. The revolution of September, 1797, 
foon followed this event ; and new humiliations were de- 
qmatided of the Swifs. The firft was, the difmifion of our 
minifter, Mr. Wickham, who prevented. the degrading fub- 
miffion of the republic, by: a voluntary retirement, ‘Such ¢s 
here {tated to have been the firft fruits of the miftion of Men- 
gaud, who debafed the charaGter of the reprefentative even of 
a depraved nation, by the grotfeft private moral turpitude, and 
by treacheries, to that time new in the dark catalogue of the 
treafons of ambaffadors. To this period the’ bulk of the peo- 
ple continued uninfe&ted with the principles of France, ‘and 
the number of Jacobins, in all the cantons, did notexceed 6000, 
Every thing was comparatively found, but in the fenate and 
the regencies. ‘Tous it appears, that the mafs of corrup- 
tion and debility fubtifted in ‘the mercantile intereft. When 
almolt every other tranfir for commodities to and from France 
was clofed, the continuance of their neutrality enriched thet 
beyond all. former precedent ; and they became faithful few- 
ards to their future plunderers. How diftant from the general 
nobility of character belonging to the merchants of Britain? 
In the profecution of our analyfis,"we fhall ceafe to diftin- 
guith the contents of the following chapters. The fpirit of 
the government being fubdued, the Direory now began -to 
feek occafions of war, by the multiplication of the moft de- 
grading commands. The infolent progrefs of Buonaparte 
through the country, feems to have been for fome political 
purpofe not yet developed. It ferved, however, for a fignal 
of great turbulence and fermentation. An a@ of hoftility im- 
mediately followed it. The part of the bifhopric of Bafle 
attached to Switzerland was invaded, and Bienne taken, put 
ting 
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ting into the poffeffion of the French the ne of Mount Jura; 
ms yielding them an entrance iato the plains of Berne. The 
military {pirit of the people was roufed, but it was not feconded 
by the divided regency of that ftate. 

The next machinations of the “ five Tiberii” were dire& 
ed ayain{ft the Pais de Vaud. The firft of thefe has curiofi 
enough to deferve a brief explanation to begiven of it, 
petition was prefented to the pierce from a pretended 

eat number of the inhabitants, to be reftored to their rights. 

his petition was drawn up by the incendiary La Harpe, and 
a few other banithed criminals. On the examination of fome 
treaties, in which no mention of them was included, the Di- 
rectory found that France had guaranteed thofe rights, and they 
were ordered to be reftored. The partizans of that country did 
not exceed 300, in a population of 80,000 fouls; but the in- 
trigues of this contemptible minority produced a fermentation 
becoming progreffive: the great majority called on the fovereign 
{tate to lay afide irrefolution, and exert its authority. The ho 
of obtaining quiet from france, by conceflions to this little fac- 
tion, produced the meafure of fending a cominiffion to enquire 
into the grievances of the diftrict. The deputies found the body 
of the people faithful ; they were refpeétable, but feeble men ; 
they fuffered their authority to be infulted by the mutineers, and 
thus damped the general {pirit of the well-affeted. The Direc- 
tory, in the mean while, declared the magiftrates of Berne per- 
fonally refponfible for the impunity of their incendiaries, and 
of their dupes. This, for a time, opened the eyes of the other 
cantons, who fent deputies to Berne with aflurances of fupport ; 
and it was determined to cal! an extraordinary diet at Arau. 

Berne continued in the poffeffion of great refources, befide 
its military (trength, and that of its allies; but their effe&s 
were corrupted by the party of the temporizers, who were di- 
vided into two feétions ; each carelefs of the {tate, and defirous 
alone to fave their lives and fortunes : one refting its {afety on 
tine difcuifions, the juftice of its caufe ; the other expeting to 
difarm the pretended anger of the Dire&tory, by a femi-revolu- 
tion. 

Menard was now arrived at Geneva, to back a petition af 
the Vaudois to the Direétory, difavowed by the majority of the 
difcontented themfelves. He was at the head of 15,000 men of 
that Italian army, which, after having plundered that count 
of 400 millions, which had enriched their leaders only, were 
now ina {tate of nakednefs; they anfwered toall enquirers oo 
sha: fubjet, “* tHE Swiss SHALL CLOTHE US,” | 

The militia of the attacked diftri@, confifting of three bat- 
talions, were fummoned by the commiffioners of the fovercign 
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ftate, to take the oath of obedience te it; 24 obeyed with 
readinefs, fix declined an obedience, which many of them ia- 
dividually afterward rendered ; and the military demanded the 

unifhment of the traitors. The commiifaries feconded this ex- 
cellent difpofition, by taking down the fignals at part of the 
alarmspofts, and withdrawing the cordon of troops from the 
country threatened, that no umbrage fhould be given to the 
Directory. 

This was followed by the furprife of the Caftle of Chillon 
bya handful of infurgeats ; troops were marched from Berne, 
to join the militia of the Pais de Vaud, and Colonel Wiefs was 
placed at the head of the united force ; whofe oftentatious and 
feeble character is here ftrongly drawn. He fuffered affena- 
blies to prepare a revolution in the place of his head-quar- 
ters; harangued their committees when he fhould have ar- 
refted them ; and retired to Yverdun when Menard advanced, 
becaufe he. was unwilling his country fhould break with 
France ; whence he fell further back without orders. Thus 
that diftri€t, and 2000 troops animated againit the invaders, 
were piven up, 

In the mean time, the Diet of the Cantons had been held at 
Arau, and the confederation confirmed by the oaths of the - 
tics of the Cantons, thofe of Bafle excepted. On the arreft of 
fome of the feditious in Berne, Mengaud renews the declaration - 
of the zefponfibility of the magiftrates for their fafety, which 
appears to have hada full effet, and greatly funk the character 
of government. The Diet had no fooner quittedArau, than it 
was feized by the Revolutionifts. This event roufed the dor- 
mant power of the ftate; the place was {peedily recovered, 
and, for a moment, there appeared vigour and energy in all its 
meafures. 

Thefe foon gave way, and the fentiment of the party which 
hoped to conciliate France by a femi-revolytion prevailed, 
Deputies were fummoned trom al] the communities, to deter= 
mine on the} future change of the conftitations The fpirit of 
innovation did not pervade this affembly ; they followed in all 
things the propofals of the old regency, without any additions 
of their own. By them they were brought to abrogate @ con- 
ftitution, the obje@ of their reverence ; and a committee was 
appointed to form the plan of anew one, which fhould be per- 
feted fra year; a refolution, received by the majority of the 
people with averfion or indifference. Thus the regency, by its 
own act, weakened its title, and its claim to obedience 5 the 
ee before had been conftitutional, it was now provi- 

onal only ; and the example of Berne was followed by four 
ether cantons, This conceffjon was not acepted ay sha. Be 
rectory, 
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re&tory, who, by their ambaflador, demanded the immediate 
difmiflion of the magi(tracy, the fecret council, and that of 
war; and the eftablifhment of a provifional government, in 
which none of their members fhould be admiflible; with many 
other degrading requifitions. ‘The feeble party of the tem. 
portzers for a while loft their afcendancy in the Swifs councils, 
and 25,000 men were marched to the frontiers of Berne, in 
three bodies. 

General Menard had been fucceeded in the command of the 
invading army by Brune; difciplined in treachery and crime, 
by the part he had aéted in al! the French revolutions. It was 
the determination of the Directory to augment their force, to 
be put under him, to 45,000 men, by a detachment of the army 
of the Rhine. He found means to infpire the government of 
Berne with the confidence, that peace might be obtained by 
the conceffions they had already made, and artfully procured a 
truce of 15 days, to procure the approbation of the Directory 
to them, in which he affected to intereft himfelf much. It 
was too late when this fatal error was perceived ; but Brune, 
and the infamous Mengaud, employed the interval in a new 
fpecies of treachery, to which their fubfequent fuccefs is in 
great meafure perhaps to be afcribed. They circulated reports, 
they di(tributed printed papers eyery where, among the fol- 
diery and common people, importing that the government 
were determined upon a revolution ; that they had called in 
the French, and had delivered the people up to them. 

The danger to which they had betrayed themfelves, and the 
view of the treacherous ufe made of their imbecility, procured 
another fhort return of fpirit in the meafures of their council. 
General d’Eriach, who commanded the army, was _ permitted 
to attack the French at the expiration of the time; but by 
his departure, and that of his officers, the oppofite faction be- 
‘came the majority in the council, and recalied the powers they 
had given him. A vote was now pailed, that the government 
fhould abdicate; and a provifional regency be appointed, ac- 
cording tothe declared ultimatum of Brune. When this was 
fignified to him by an envoy, he added to it a new demand, 
that the army of Berne fhould be alfo difbanded. The orders 
for the attack were then renewed, and in two hours ‘recalled 
again by the council of war. ‘This change had for its caufe a 
new and unparalleled perfidy of the French General : deter- 
mined to furprife the Swifs before the expiration of the’ firit 
‘truce, for which his difpofitions were already making, to lull 
them entirely aileep, he pretended to prolong it 30 hours. . A 
provifional government, now haftily elected, offered that the 
Swifs army thould be difbanded, provided that Franee fhould 
not 
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not advance beyond the pofts it already occupied ; and Brune, , 
in infwer, demanded that a French gatrifon fhould be admitted 
into Berne. : 

Twelve hours before the expiration of the firft truce, the’ 
caftle of Dornach was taken. Thus the French were enabled 
to turn the right flank of the Swifs army ; the carrying of 
Fribourg, which alfo covered their left, forced them to tall 
back. At that period, Mr. M. du P. thus ftrongly paints the 
ftate of the city, and the camp, which may fhow, though tranf- 
lated, the energy of his {tyle. 

«« Every’hour increafed the public fermentation; the rage of the 
foldiers increafed continually ; the cry of treafon fpread in the camp, 
and among the people. The miffionaries of France diffeminated ter- 
rors, and inflamed fufpicion, Every one feized his arms, no one knew 
where to turn them, The army added their officers to the number of 
their enemies: the officers, victims to the fluctuations of government, 
had at once to fear the {words of their troops, and of the affatlins Brune 
had mingled with them, The nation feemed as in infurre¢tion againft 
the new regency, their military chiefs, and the invader; the tempeft 
burft from every quarter of the horizon, the capital was menaced 
within by the Jacobins, and from without by her revolted troops, and 
thofe of the enemy.” 


We thall not ftop to defcribe the crimes and affaffinations into 
which the defenders of their country were betrayed; the defeat 
of one party of them by fuperior numbers alone, or the happier 
exertions of courage in another, which though glorious, were un- 
availing ; the noble efforts of Steiguer, or thofe of Erlach, and 
his wr Anca end. Berne was obliged to open its gates to 
Brune, under a promife of prote€tion to perfons and property ; 
which he fulfilled, by putting the country, for fome leagues 
round, under more than military execution. Zurich, Lucerne, 
Fribourg, and Soleure, experienced the fate of Berne ; and a 
contribution of 13,750,000 livres was impofed upon thefe 
countries, Nothing was able to {top the tide of conqueft, un- 
til it was oppofed by the little cantons of the upper Alps, the 
inhabitants of which fubfift by pafturage. After a war of 
three weeks, and the lofs of 30900 men, Schawenbourg made 
a retreat, which he feems to have purchafed by a treaty, by 
which an entrance into their territory is in future interdicted 
to all Frenchmen. 

The picture of the calamities and errors in Switzerland, 
Mr. M. du P. juftly fays, in his Preface, is one of the 
moft inftruétive that hiftory prefents: and it has found 
a painter equal to the fubje&t. The misfortunes of the age 
had given him an opportunity of making many previous 

ftudies 
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ftuidies from nature, in order to execute it. He had been aoe \ 


an inadtive fpectator of the French revolution ; and he was a 
victim to one of Geneva, which preceded it fome years, 
Hence he was a matter of all the fprings and wheels of the 
modern mechanifm for the fubverfion of legal conftitutions; 
he had lived among many, and ektained a complete knowledge 
of mott of the actors in the events he defcribes. Pofleffed be. 
fide of a penetrating yenius, he has delineated each of them 


with a particularity proportioned to its coufequenees : his co- 
louring is warm and mafculine, but never overcharged. 

This hiftory is a complete publication, although given to his 
fubfcribers as an equivalent for the three firft numbers of a pe- 
riodical work. Of the numbers which fucceeded it, we fhall 
fw far deviate from our plan of not noticing works of that de- 
feription, as to fay, that they are compofed with the fame 
ftrength, acutenefs, and refearch : and to the whole we give 


our flrongeft recommendation, as a moft able periodical hif- / 


tory, of the moft interefting and alarming feries of events and 
fituations in which polifhed fociety has ever been placed, 





Art. VIII. Subfance of Mr. Canning’s Speech in the Houfe 

of Commons, Tuefday, December 11, 1798, on Mr. Tierney’s 

Motion re{pecting Continental Alliances, 8vo. 70 pp. 3S. Od, 
Wright, Piccadilly. 1799. 


WE have long been among thofe who wifh (and their num- 
ber is not fmall) that the moft important Speeches in 
Parliament were more frequently given to the public on good 
authority, than has ufually been the practice. The fpeeches 
of a Minifter, and thofe in his immediate confidence, have this 
particulas advantage, that they may contain information to 
which the country at large could have no previons accefs; in- 
formation often nec fYary to remove prejudices, and give their 
nuine force to truth and to found policy. When we heard, 
fea perfons prefent, of the powerful effe& produced in-the 
Houle by this anfwer of Mr. Canning to Mr. Tierney’s pro- 
pofition, we were among the firft to with for fuch a publica- 
tion as the prefent , and were prevented only by an accident 
from announcing its appearance laft month. 

The queftion, however, though it may pafs a little from the 
minds of the public, after having thus been laid at reft, is not 
of fo tranfient a nature as to lofe its importance after the firlt 
difcuffiov. It goes to principles of conduct which muft be 
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permanent, if right ; or ought to be wholly difcarded, if erro- 
neous. For this reafon, we fhall not confider it even new as 
too late to give a view of the plan and tendency of this {peech, 
with fome f{pecimens of its execution. 

The motion of Mr. Tierney, againft which Mr, Canning’s 
fpeech was urged, was conceived in the following terms: 
_ « That it is the Duty of his Majefty’s Minifters to advife His Ma+ 
jefty, in the prefent Crifis, againft entering into Engagements which 
may prevent or impede a Negotiation for Peace, whenever a Difpofi- 
tion fhall be thewn on the Part of the French Republic to treat, on 


Terms confiitent with the Security and Interefts of the Britifhh Em- 
pire.” Poi. , 


In anfwer to this motion, and the fpeech made in fupport of 
it, Mr. C. begins with a poiiited obfervation on the manner in 
which the latter had been received; even by the friends of the 
mover ; modeftly adding, that he fhould not have preffed for- 
ward to give the anfwer, had he conceived that the tak 
required the higher abilities of fome who had offered. He ob- 
ferves, that the mover had not ftated any advantages to be ex- 
pected from his motion, but only employed himfelf in obvia- . 
ting obje€tions which he anticipated. Mr. Canning allows it 
to be conftitutional for the Houfe of Commons to offer ad- 
vice to his Majefty, in fuch matters; but fhows that the chief 
inftances, between the Revolution and the prefent time, were 
unfavourable to the policy of it. He thén enquires into the 
neceffity of fuch an interference at prefent, and concludes 
again{t it from various confiderations, particularly this, that it 


would be favourable to the intesefts, and flattering to the pride 
of France. 


«© The declaration conveyed to France by this Motion, that we are 
determined at all events to treat fingly, would naturally inflame her 
pride, and increafe het demands. The declaration, that we make no 
common caufe with other nations, would neceflarily place thefe nations 
at her mercy, or on her fide.” P, 16. 


Mr. C. then adverts to the confequences of feparate war, 
or feparate peace, as propofed by fome politicians; and com- 
bats the idea thrown out by others, that however bad France 
may be, the other continental powers are as bad. The re- 
marks in this place on the pratice of thus pairing off enor- 
mities, are pointed arid full of wit ; nor are thofe lefs fo which 
follow, againft-the propofal for a National ne i from the 
caufe of Europe. ‘To the queftion, fo oken alked, What is 
the obje& of the war? Mr. C..anfwers, the Deliverance of 
Europe. Af they require an explanation of that term, he re- 
fers them for it tothe Aap of Europe ; adding, “1 do not 
admire that man’s intelle€ts, and I do not envy that man’s 
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feelings, who can look over that map without athering fame 
notion of what is meant by the deliverance of Europe.” But 
it is contended, that we cannot effe&t that point alone. To 
which itis anfwered, if other powers will not co-operate with 
us, what is the ufe of the motion ; and if they will, why pre- 
vent them? Mr. C. then proceeds to refute the arguments of 
thofe who pretend that no continental powers deferve our con- 
fidence. If fume have done amifs, he fays, muft all therefore 
be fufpeAcd : or, if fome among them once thought they could 
confide in France, is it not poflible that they may now be un- 
deceived ? On this fubje@, the following paflage contains a 
very ingenious allufion , the meaning of which it will fcarcely 
be neceflary to point out to any reader. 


« J proteft, for one, that if the minifters whom I have mentioned, 
Baron Thagut, and Count Haugwitz,—nay, if even their mafters, the 
Emperor and the King of Pruflia, had pledged themfelves yet deeper 
to a miftaken opinion of France; if the forms of the Houfe had ad- 
mitted of their being brought to your bar, and there, Sir, before God 
and the Country, fwearing upon their caths\and upon their honour, that 
they believe¢—nay, fwearing that they always would continue to be- 
lieve, —that the Government of France was the gentlef?, quicteff, puref, 
nobleft, faithfulef, bc of Governments ;—that It abhorred and detefted 
above all things, the idea of foreign interference with the goverment of 
other Countries ;—that the charatter of the Directory had fomething 
in it of peculiar candour, ingenuity, and openne/s ;—that they (the wit- 
neffes) {poke to thefe ;4ts from their own certain knowledge,—for that 
they had /ived upon terms of the moft confidential intercourfe with the Direc- 
tory, and their co mmunication had been almeft entirely upon Subjeds of a 
political nature :—\t, I fay, Sir, {uch had been the teftimony in favour 
of France, given with all the folemnity of an oath, by the great per- 
fonages to whom I have reterred ;—I fhould yet be willing to allow 
fome credit to their afleveration, if they were now to cope forward 
and tell us, that the circumftances of the conduét of France fince the 
time when this teftimony was given»—thar, above all, the declarations 
and conf Jian of France herfelf, had completely changed their opinion ; 
had deteéted the fraud which had been prattifed upon their judgment, 
and had convinced them of the profligacy, the atrocity, and the hy- 
pocrify of the Direlory. 

«« | fay, Sir, 1 fhould be willing to give full credit to this penitent 
retractation. I thould be willing even to profit by their offers of fu- 
ture -o-operation againit France. Nor do I well fee on what ground 
the Hon. Gentlemen could rejeét fuch offers, unlefs they are prepared 
to argue (which if they are, on their own judgments be the refponfi- 
biliry,—1 do not prefume to give any opinion for or againtt fuch a 
propofition) that ‘ no man who has once been contaminated by the 
communion of French principles,—who has been drawn, however in- 
nocently or miftakenly, into aa approbation and encouragement of 
perfons a¢tiag upon thefe principles,—can ever again be a foun a 
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*« J, for my part, fhould in fuch a cafe incline to believe the recan- 
tation fincere, and to aét upon it as fuch ;—unlef{s indeed at the mo- 
ment of making it the fame perfon were to fay to me, ‘** I do not, 
however, fo much difapprove French principles in themfelves: J omly 
doubt the propricty of their application.” —Then, indeed, I admit, that I 
fhould diftruft him as much as ever.” P. 34. 


But, it had been faid, ‘* though we feel fo much for the 
continental powers, they are infenfible for themfelves.” This 
notion is expofed by Mr. C. in avery mafterly ftyle. 


«© The pillage and bloody devaftation of Italy ftrike as with hor- 
ror :—but Ltaly, we are to believe, is contented with what has befallen 
her. ‘The infults which are hurled by the French garrifon from the. 
walls of the citadel of Turin roufe refentment in ovr breafts;—but have 
no effect on the feelings of the Piedmontefe.—W< read with indigna- 
tion of the flag of Bernadotte difplayed in mockery and infult to the 
Emperor and his fubjeéts ;—-but it flaunted in the eyes of the people of 
Vienna without exciting any emotions of hatred or refentment.—-The 
invation of a province of a friendly Power with whom they had no 
caufe nor pretext for hoftility, has created in ws a decided deteftation 
for the unprincipled hypocrify and ambition of the Direftory ;—but 
the Ottoman Porte fits down contented with the lofs of Egypt; feels 
no injury, and defires neither reparation nor revenge. , 

** And then, Sir, the wrongs of Switzerland !—They too are cal- 
culated to excite an intereft Jere -—but the Swifs no doubt endure them 
with quiet refignation, and contented humility. If, after the taking 
of Soleure, the venerable Magiftrates f that place were firt paraded 
round the town in barbarous triumph, and afterwards, contrary to all 
the laws of war, of nations, and of nature, were inhumanly put to 
death ;—if, when the’ unoffending town of Sion capitulated to the 
French, the troops were let loofe to revel in every {pecies of licentiouf- 
nefs and cruclty,—if the women, after having been brutally violated, 
were thrown alive into the flames ;—if, more recently, when Stantz 
was carried, after a fhort but vigorous and honourable refiftance, fuch 
as would have conciliated the efteem of any but a French conqueror,— 
the whole town was burnt to the ground, and the afhes quenched with 
the blood of the inhabitants:—the bare recital of thefe horrors and 
atrocities awakens in Britifh bofoms—I truft it does awaken, I truft it 
will long keep alive,—an abhorrence of the nation and name of that 
People by whom fuch execrable cruelties have been pra@tifed, and fuch 
terrible calamities inflidted :—but on the Swifs (we are to underftand) 
thefe cruelties and calamities have left no lating impreffion ;—the in- 
habitants of Soleure who followed, with tears of anguith and indigna- 
tion, their venerated magiftratesto a death of terror and ignominy,— 
the hufbands and fathers and fons of thofe wretched victims who ex- 
pired in torture and in fhame, beneath the brutality of a favage fol- 
diery at Sion,—the wretched furvivors of thofe who perifhed in the 
ruins of their country at Stantz—+shey all felt but a tranfient pang,— 
their tears by this tine are dried, —their rage is hufhed,—their refente. 
ment filenced ;—there is nothing in their feelings which can be ftimu- 
; lated 
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Jated into honourable and effefiual action ;—there is no‘ mbtive fer 
their exertions, upon which we can fafely and permanently rely !~—Sir, 


I thould be afhamed to wafte your time by arguing fuch a queftion,” 
P, 36. 


To fhow how little advantage could be hoped from a fepa- 
rate treaty with France, were it poffible to obtain it, this 
fpeaker next takes a view of the perfidies of that government 
towards thofe with whom it has already treated : and he fhows, 
that the real interefts, even of the allies of France, muft make 
them with to fee the humiliation of that tyrannical power. 
But it has been even doubted whether their emancipation from 
Per oppreflions could properly be called, in a political fenfe, a 


Britifh objet, To this the reply appears to us both found and 
fpirited. 


« J, Sir, have not fat long enough in this. Houfe to remember the 
time—hut | an told there was a time—when if I had ventured to hefi- 
tate a dou! ‘ther or no the fituation of the Powers of the Continent, 
relativel or to each other, and the general balance of Europe 
(as it i called) were objeéts of Britifh concern,—I fhould have beén 
{couted and laughed at as a driveller and an idiot, or reviled as a pre- 
forptr ous arraigner of the wifdom and policy of our anceftors, I 
underftend that all this is now changed. I underttand that the great au- 
thorities, from whom I fhould more particularly have expected fuch a 
cenfure if I had ventured fuch an opinion, have entirely thrown away 
and abandoned their favourite {y fem ; and are now more ftrenuous in 
decrying thofe who maintain it, than they were before in propagating 
it themfelves. I cannot account for thefe eccentricities ; but [do not 
prefume to blame them. They at leaft teach me to proceed with cau- 
tion; and rather to inquire with great humility from the Honourable 
Gentleman on the other fide of the Houfe, whether or no fuch and 
fuch things are objects of intereit to our country ?—than to ftate any 
affirmative opinion of my own upon the fubjed. 

‘« The Honourable Gentleman mentioned the Eaft-Indies, and al- 
luded to the Expedition to gypt as having threatened our poficMions 
in thatquarter. Is then the deliverance of Egypt from a French army 
a Brith ebjeG ? Does the Honourable Gentleinan, oF does any man, 
believe, hat if the Peace had been concluded at Lifle, this E xpedi- 
tion would at all the lefs have been undertaken? Does he believe 
that, in that cafe, to defeat the expedition would have been equal- 
ly a Brit) objee?? And does he think that, after the Peace made 
at Lifle, we fhould have been equally in 4 condition to defeat it? 
Would not the co-operation of the Turk have been then defirable, 
to enable us to effect this purpofe? Is it lefs defirable now ? 
If, by his co-operation, we are enabled to confound and expel that 
horde of robbers, and buccaneers, who have taken poffefion of his 
Egyptian territory,—or, (what I fhould like much better) to fhat them 
up on all fides, and Jeave them there to be quietly and gradually exter- 
minated—is sis no advantage to Great Britain? Was the purpofe 
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of the Honourable Gentleman’s Motion to preclude the poffibility 


of this event? 

« If, by the joint affiftance of Ruffia and the Porte, we could fw 

the Levant and the Mediterranean of the {cattered remnants of ¢ 

iratical armament; if the coafts of Italy were thus rendered unaffail- 
able by the Enemy, and the fouthern coafts of France thus laid open 
to our attack, and the ports and commerce of the Mediterranean and 
Levant fecured to us; are thefe Briti/h objets ? 

«« Are the Netherlands a Brity obje ? 1 have heard that the de 
pendence of the Netherlands on France, has in former times been come 
fidered as fo prejudicial to this Country, that there was no cafe in which 
that objeét alone would not have been a fufficient caufe for prolongin 
or even for engaging ina war. [ donot affert that this is fg. But 5 
there be any truth in this opinion, and if, by a vigorous co-operation 
on the part of Auftria or Proflia, or both, we might have a chance of 
wrefting this poffeffion from France,—will the Honourable Gentleman, . 
will any other man in the Houfe, be the perfon to get up and fay, 
‘ This you might effeé&, but I will prevent you ?” 

« If, by the help of Pruffia, we might hope to refcue Holland from 
her prefent ftate of fervitude and degradation, to raife her head once 
more among the independent powers of Europe, a rich, a flourifhing, 
and a happy country, connected with us by old habits, common ine 
tereft, and the reciprocation of commercial advantages ;—will any 
man fay that this would not be a Brit obje& ?—will any man lay io 
his claim now, would any man be proud hereafter to have entitled 
himfelf, to the credit of having thrown an infuperable impediment in 
the way of the refcue and reftoration of Holland?” P. 52. 


Towards the end of his fpeech, Mr, C. confiders the mo- 
tion he oppofes, not indeed as a motion for peace, but 
merely as faying to ourfelves, /oud enough for the Direftory to 
hear us, ‘* I wifh thefe French gentlemen would make an 
overture to us.”—** Now, Sir,” he adds, “* does this fave the 
dignity of the country? Or is it only a fneaking fhabby way 
of doing what, if fit to be done at all, muft, to have any fe- 
rious effeét, be done openly, unequivocally, and direétly ?” 
He concludes ftrongly againft the motion, on every principle of 
policy or neceffity. 

The various powers difplayed in this fpeech, added to the 
animation with which it is faid to have been pronounced, cer- 
tainly made great impreffion at the time ; and to us, who are 
only calm readers of what was thus delivered in the great po- 
litical fcene, it affords abundant proof of the ufetul effet, 
which mutt be produced by the a@tive appli¢ation of fuch ta- 
lents to the public fervice of the ftate. 
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Art. IX. Maurice’s Hiftory of Hindoftan. Volume Il, 
Part 1. and Ul. 


( Concluded from our laf, p. 12.) 


AVING ina former article entered into confiderable detail 
concerning the general plan of this work, and the parti. 
cular arrangement of the prefent volume, we fhall not trouble 


our readers with many additional remarks on its contents, but’ 


let the work {peak for itfelf, in thofe parts which will belt bear 
to be extracted, without injuring the fenfe or conneétion, 
Sir William Jones and Mr. Wilford, being to us, as it were, 
the Herodotus and Diodorus of early Sanfcreet hiftory, they 
are made extenfively ufeful to the illuftration of whatever can 
be gleaned concerning ancient India, from the claffical pages of 
Greece and Rome; and with this new light, fometimes ftrong, 
and fometimes only glimmering, the prefent adventurous au- 
thor travels over the ground which their moft celebrated heroes 
have trod; nearly all] of whom, from Dionyfius to Alexander, 
have been heard in fong as-the conquerors of India. The 
truth is, the ancients knew fo little really, of India, that, under 
this‘name, they comprifed all thofe ealtern regions of Afia, 
where fcenes of fictinous glory might, without being liable to 
contradi@tion, be moft fuccefsfully laid ; where fabulous mon- 
fters might be moft fafely combated, and the moft romantic 
feats of heroic daring triumphantly performed. By the fame 
rules, andthe fame judges, by which the exploits of Dianyfius 
on that great theatre of Afiatic renown are tried, are thofe at- 
tributed to Hercules, Semiramis, Sefoftris, and other great per- 
fonages of remote antiquity. We fhould tetally omit the in- 
fertion of any hiftorical details concerning them, to make room 
for thofe of characters and heroes lefs known to European 
fcholars ; but in his fketch of the life and ations of Sefoftris, 
one of the ancient Egyptian dynaflty of thepherd kings, Mr. 
Maurice, juftified, as he conceives, by the nature of his fubje@, 
which is an hiltorical refearch into the antiquities of Afia moft 
interefting to the human race, has taken the advantageof a dif- 
cuffion concerning the period in which that conqueror is fup- 
pofed to have flourithed, and the capital in which he reigned, to 
introduce fome obfervations on that important event, the Exodus 
from Egypt, which in part are new, and are certainly not un- 
connected with the hiftory of the Patzis. For thefe Pallis, 
or fhepherds, as the word fiynities, being expelled from India, 
according to the Indian Puranas, fettled in Egypt, and ere&ted 
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there the dynafty of fhepherd-kings. He commences his ob- 
fervations in this manner : 


«« The repeated and pofitive proofs, colleéted fram the Brahmin ree 
cords, in the preceding pages, of the migration of the Patxis from 
India to Egypt, ata very early period of thofe refpective empires, ad- 
ded to what we know from other ancient authors concerning the dy- 
nafty of fhepherd-kings that ruled in Egypt, lead to confequences ex- 
tremely important, with regard to a people, whofe peculiar deftiny and 
wonderful hiftory (though mounting z to the higheft poft-diluvian 
antiquity) have purpofely not yet been difcuffed in the prefent volume ; 
{ mean the people fo particularly favoured of the true God, the Hs- 
BREW NATION. They, alfo, were a race of fhepherds; and, if 
they were not originally of the fame ftem with the Pallis, they were 
at leaft firft ftationed in Egypt under that celebrated dynafty, Itisa 
circumftance, too, that cannot fail of forcibly imprefling the attentive 
mind of the Chriftian reader, when I inform him, that Gofhan, in 
Sanfereet, means a focpherd; that Gofhana, in the fame dialect, means 


the land of foepherds; and that a confiderable Indian tribe at this day 


remains diftinguifhed by the name of Gofwani. 

«© Theeternal decrees of Providence had determined, for purpofes 
ever wife but ever infcrutable to man wirhont revelation, that this race 
fhould undergo a bondage of many toilfome years in that kingdom ; 
that this bondage and their fignal delivery by his own interpofition 
fhould ferve as the bafis of a ftupendous fcheme of fublime theology, 
to be inviolably treafured and preferved among them through a feries 
of revolving centuries, till the proper zra fhould arrive for unfold- 
ing that {cheme to man in all its purity and fplendour. From va- 
rious circumfances it fhould appear, that this arrangement was made 
by Providence on purpofe to fulfil thefe decrees; for, it is peculiarly 
deferving of notice, that to the native inhabitants of Egypt, both in 
the early and late eras of their empire, Joepherds were ever an abomi- 
nation. The Pallis feem to have emigrated trom India before the pro- 
pagation by the fecond Rama and Buddha of the doctrine of the 
tran{migration of the foul into the bodies of inferior animals, apd, 
like other fhepherds, fed upon the ficth of the animals which ion 
reared ; or, ret their habit of ee entirely different from the 
generality of the’ Hindoos, might itfelf have been the blamelefs caufe 
of their expulfion, At all events, by obferving the accuftomed re. 
gimen of fhepherds, and by banqueting on the flefh of cows, fheep, 
and goats, they grofsly infulted the aboriginal Egyptians; they eae 
their gods ; for, the cow was the facred fymbol of their fecond great 
deity, lfis; their devotion to aftronomy had fanctified the Ra as the 
chief of the zodiacal afterifms; and the fieth of theep was therefore 
prohibited them either to feed upon or to facrifice. The fleth of 
GOATS was in like manner forbidden them, as — the fymbol of 
their mighty Pawn, venerated under that form, as Hanuman was in 
India under that of the Arg. The genuine e8yptian monarchs 
would never have fuffered the paftoral race of Ifrael to bring their 
flocks and herds in multitudes inté Egypt, fettle among the Pheeni- 
ciaas, er Palli, in the land of Gothen, and pollute their tables with 
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fiefh and their altars with their blood; and the neceflary refult ig, 
that Divine Providence, for the aceomplifhment of its own wife pur. 
pofes, ordained and brought about the fubjugation of the native fovee 
reigns by a dynafty of thepherd-kings, to facilitate the introduction of 
the Ifraelitifh fhepherds, and their fettlement in Gofhen under their 

roteclion. This affertion may by fome be thought to be the acme of 
Faperfiition ; but, in every difpaffionate view of things, the operation 
of that Providence in this bufinefs mutt appear diftinct, maniteft, and 
decided ; for, when the object intended was fally accomplithed, when, 
in the courle of their long abode in Egypt of 21¢ years, that is, from 
the birth of Levi to their departure, the Hebrews had become, under 
come ere a great and numerous people, the fhepherd-kings, who 
themielves only enjoyed the throne of Egypt 259 years, ‘were expelled 
by a general infurre¢tion of the native princes. _ It was under this new 
dynafty of Egyptian kings, who wea not ° ofeph, and to whom foeph rds 
were an abomination, an abomination not only becaufe they reared 
cows, fheep, and goats, (the Gods of Egypt,) for the purpofe of- feed. 
ing upon them; whereas fith, grain, and fome kinds of birds, formed 
the principal part of the proviiion of the native Egyptian ; but becaufe 
the Pheenician fhepherds were the conquerors of their country, and 
raled them two centuries and a half with a rod of iron. It was under 
this dynafty, I fay, that the Ifraclites were fo grievoufly opprefled 
from a fpirit of deep-rooted revenge in their new fovereigns, and of 
etn’ of their increafing numbers; and it was alfo on one of the 

haraohs, whe conftituted it, that their Almighty Deliverer got him- 
felf glory by overwhelming the tyrant and his hoft in thé waters of the 


Red Sea.” P. 198. ; 


The author now proceeds to compare the Hiftory of Jo- 
fephus, concerning the fhepherd-kings, with the Poorauns of 
India, which, he is of opiniou, add great weight te the fome- 
times difputable authority of that Jewifh hiftorian ; he then 
adds as follows. 


** There are alfo other circumftances plainly indicative of the di- 
re&t interference of Providence on this momentous occafion. The 
fhepherd-kings, who had never been able to accomplifh the entire fub- 
jugation of the Thebais, though its princes were tributary to them, 
het their refidence, as we have feen above, at Memphis, and it was in 
that capital, and in the reign of the fifth monarch of that dynafty, 
named Pharaoh Janias, in the 18th century before Chrift, that Jofeph 
entertained his five brethren and his father Jacob on their arrival in 
Egypt. In the fraternal fondnefs of his heart he told his brethren that 
they and his aged father ould dewell near him, and he placed thera with 
Pharaoh’s own fhepherds in the Heliopolitan nome, «which bordered on 
the Red Sea, and of which the metropolis was On, or Heliopolis, the 
City of the Sun, a daughter of one of the priefts of which deity, 
according to Genefis xli. 45, Jofeph married. ‘This country, being 
fituated fome leagues diftant from the banks of the Nile, was not fub- 
ject to the annual inundations of that river, and therefore was a more 
proper place of refidence for fhepherds and the pafturage of flocks than 
any 
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other of the Egyptian momes ; it was fanctified by theprevious re- 
of the patriarch Abraham, who had taught aftronemy to the 

iets of Heliopolis; and it was a fituation moft convenient for theig 
odus, when, at the call of Jehovah, they were to pafs through the 
fafpended billows of the Ara ian Caen thofe billows, that became 
awall to them on the a hand and on the left. Their fituation, 
therefore, on the Arabian fide of the Nile, which river, in confequence, 
they had not to pafs in their flight from their proud oppreffors, and in 
Gofhen, the diftri€t neareft to Phaenicia, are circumftances that muftbe 
confidered as ordered by an all-feeing Providence. 
« In evidence of the migration itfelf of the Hebrews, Palemo, an 
sncient Greek writer, who compofed a hiftory of Egypt in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and who could have no intefeft in mifrepre- 
fenting, isgited by Kufebius as affirming, ‘‘ that, in the reign of Apis, 
fon of Phoroneus, part of an Egyptian army retired out of Egvpt and 
fettled in Paleftine, adiftri€t of Suria not very remote from Arabia ;"® 
which is a palpable, though pardonable, miftake, by a Greek, of an 
Egyptian for an Hebraic army, as the Egyptians equally deteited and 
dreaded the Pheenician paftors, and were alfo utterly adverfe to them 
both in their ciyil inftitutions and their relffious ritual. Apion, alfo, 
a learned Alex Mian, and adetermined enemy of the Jews, who 
flourifhed in the'reign of Tiberius, and was the antagonift of Jofe- 
phus, is brought, by the fame author, to atteft, that he was exprefsly 
informed by Ptolemy of Mendez, in his Egyptian hiftory, that the 
Jews, under Mofes, their leader, went out of Egypt in the reign of 
Amafis ;+ a cirgumftance confirmed alfo by Herodotus, in the fecond 
book of his hiftory ; and though there the Hebrew nation is degraded 
by being reprefented as if expelled for the leprofy, yet, by this very 
evidence, the fact itfelf is placed beyond all doubt. Again, Artapa- 
nus, who lived abour a century before the Chrittian era, exprefsly af 
firms, in Eufebius, that ** the Helipolitans relate, that their king, 
with a great army, at the head of which were borne the facred ani- 
mals, purfued the Jews, who had carried away the goods which they 
borrowed of the Egyptians. But Moles, by a divine command, {mote 
the fea with his rod, upon which the waters gave way, and their whole 
army marchéd through upon dry land; and, whilit the Egyptians 
went in after them and purfued them, lightnings flafhed in their faces, 
and the fea returned into its channel, and overwhelmed them; fo that 
the Egyptians, partly by lightning, and partly by the furges of the 
fea, perifhed to a man, while all the Hebrews efcaped unhurt."{ The 
circumftance here mentioned of lightnings flathing upon the Egyp- 
tians is likely to have been traditionally remembered, and is almoft a 
literal tranflation of thofe words, that the Lord looked upon them 
through the pillar of fire and the cloud, and troubled the holt of the 


Epyptians. 
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* Eufebii Prep. Evang. lib. x. cap. 10. 
¢ Eufebius lib. ix. cap. 27, p. 436. 


+ Ibid, lib. x. cap. 11. 
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With refpeét to the fcandalous ftory relative to the caufe of th 
departure of the Hebrews, as if they were afflicted with a leprogs 
diftemper, it probably took its fe from either or all of thefe caufes; 
fome perverted account of the grievous murrain, with which E 
was punifhed on their account ; or from the circumftance of far 
hand having become leprous at God’s command ; for, when taken out 
of his bofom, it was as white as ficw ; Exodus iv. 6; or the flaughter 
and deftru¢tion by the fword of the deftroving angel of all the firt. 
born in Egypt. In refpect to their miraculous paffage through the 
ay Sea, we have the additional fupport of Diodorus, who acquaints 

s, that the Icthyophagi, a people who inhabited the fouthern borders 
of the Red Sea, had an immemorial tradition relative to an extraordi- 
nary phenomenon that took place in very ancient wras, in regard to 
that fea,—the reflux of its waters, by which it was dried up to the 
yery bottom ;+ for, to ufe on this occafion the exprefs words of 
Strabo, who alfo records the folemn fact, ** There is an ancient tra 
dition among the Icthyophagi, who live on the borders of the Red 
Sea, which they had received from their anceftors, (ex mgoyorw) who 
inhabited that fhore, and was preferved to that time, that, upona 
great recefs of the fea, every part of that gulph b e quite dry; 
and the fea, falling to the oppofite part, the bottowd af it appeared 
srecn; but, returning with a mighty force, regained its former place.’ 
lhe rude lcthyophagi remembered this calamity s+ the Egypuans 
ehofe to erafe the memory of it from their minds and their annals. 
With — to that ancient fubject of fceptical objurgation, their 
right to invade the region of Syria, and the original curfe of Canaan, 
1 moft re mark, that no longer can it, with any fhadow of truth or 
jultice, be urged, that Mofcs artfully reprefents ‘Canaan as curfed by 
Ham, for the purpefe of animating the children of Ifrael to invade 
that country, and attempt their fubjugation. It is not oniy Noah io 
the Mofaic writings that curfes Ham's pofterity ; for we find Satyau- 
rata, in the Hindoo records, alfo, curfing the pofterity of Charm ; and 
even the effrontery of modern fcepticifm will fcarcely allow that Saty- 
aurata, the univerfal monarch.of India, curfed Charm’s pofterity to 
favour the invation of Canaan by a race to whom his nation, through 
every palt age, have been, and are, to this day, almoft entire flrangers. 
“Phe blafphemy may become fuch a fuperficial writer as Bolingbroke; 
bur, after this clear proof of the genuinenefs of the prophecy, and of 
its being generally known by tradition all over the Eaft, no fcholar or 
liberal commentator, even of a {ceptica 1 defcription, will venture to 


renew the objection, an objection fo futile, and fo utterly unfounded.” 
P 20° 
° = » 


Refuming the Sanfcreet narration, and entering upon the 
next grand divifion of this volume, we come to the feventh 
Av atar, or that of RAmCHANDRA, whofe hittory is contained 


as Di dorus Siculus, lib. ill. p- 174 
t Sés Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 760. 
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in the great epic poem of India, called the Ramayan, men- 
tioned in our laft Review*, as one of the Sanfcreet manufcripts 

‘ven to the Royal Society, by Sir William and Lady Jones. 
This hero, or rather to fpeak in their {tyle, incarnate deity, 
feems far to have exceeded all thofe of Eyyptian and Grecian 
origin, in the wildnefs of his projects, and the boldnefs of his 
exploits. This is the opening of his hiftory. 


« According to the Poorauns, Ramchandra was born in the Treta- 
Yug [or fecond age], and had the great Hindoo prieft and prophet 
Vafithta, in his earlieft youth, appointed for his guru, or tutor. Under 
that venerable fage, he foon became profoundly verfed in all arts and 
fciences ; but till more eminent for his rivid autterities and inceflant 
devotion, leaving the palace of his father for the deferts, and fpurning 
the eafe and delights of a court, for long and wearifome pilgrimages 
to the moft huly and diitant pagodas of Hindoftan. In confequence, 
the events of no preceding Avatar engage a larger portion of the walls 
of thofe pagodas, than thofe of the prefent. The priefts were im- 

refled with the remembrance of his peculiar protection of their order, 
and his feats are blazoned by them with more than common pomp. 
The caufe of the appearance of the Deity, in every frefh Avatar, fhould 
ever be borne in mind by the reader, which isthe humiliation of pride 
and the fubverfion of gigantic vice in Dityas; or, in other words, ty- 
rants in iniquity refembling daemons, who have been originally elevated 
to thofe by mearis of diflembled piety and bodily aufterities, always in- 
tenfe, and often in the higheft degree fanguinary. ‘This conflantly re- 
curring circumftance, added to their certain downfall, after they had 
relaxed in their fpiritual vigour, and had grown infolent, arbitrary, 
and cruel, were, doubtiefs, intended as fo many direct proofs of a pre- 
fiding Providence, to whom the loftieft potentates are equally account- 
able for their aétions as the humbleft of their vaflals ; and that our future 
good or adverfe fortune, in a great meafure, depends upon our jult or 
improper ufe of the gifts of that Providence. The tyrant of the 
feventh Avatar was Ravan, who, according to the Ayeen Akbery, 
* having ten heads and as many hands, {pent ten thoufand (iynar) years, 
on the mountain of Kylafs, in worfhipping God ; and devoted ten of 
his heads, one after the other, in hopes ot obtaining, for his final re- 
ward, the monarchy of the three regions.” He obtained his defire ; 
but, intoxicated, as was ufyal with this order of Dityas, when their 
ambition was gratified with the influx of power, fo greatly abufed ir, 
as to render his removal neceflary to the weltare, not lefs of Devatas 
than of human beings; and, on this occafion, Ramchandra was ap- 
pointed the agent of the divine vengeance.” P. 234. 


By this ftatement it is evident, that the ten Avatars, together 
with much traditional hiftory of the ancient world, contain a 
feries of very in!truétive allegories on moral and political fub- 





* See Review for January, p- 30. 
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fees ; —— t to the prince, and improving to the people, 
This mode of admin tesing toftruétion was very ancient in 
Afia, aud various {peciumens of it are to be found in our own 3. 
cred books, both of the Qld and New Teftament. The remain. 
der of this Avatar, one of the moit interefting in the volume, en- 
grofles ma y pages, nor can we accompany ihe conquering 
Ramchandra in his trrumphant progrels through the peninfula 
of India in purfuit of his captured wife, with his army of 

apes, Of mountam fatyrs, who throw a bridge, com, poled of 
mally rocks, over the ocean to Lanca, or Ceylon, ahd enter. 
ing that ifland rettore the flolen fair to her true lord. The 
conclution of the flory is written with energy and fpirit, and 
alludes to an ancient cuffom tn Hindottan, the tial by ordeal. 
Ram is vidtorious over his depraved antagonilt Ravan, whom 
he kills ; and recovers his beloved Sita, long detained from him 
by enchantment. 

Having prefe uted our readers with fufficient {pecimens of the 
hiftorical portions of the volume, both of a Sanfcreet and claf- 
fical kind, we ought now, according to our promife ina former 
article, to enter on the confiderauion of the remaining portions, 
which are principally theological. But as only the firft fe€tion 
of the Life of Creethna, <2 h principally gave birth to the 
difcuffion, is inferted in the prefent publicauon, we fhall re- 
ferve all remarks of that kind tll the other two fe@tions into 
which that life 1s divided, (hall come before us, that we may 
form an impartial judgment on the truth, or fallacy, of the ar- 
guments ufed by Mr. M. LUTICE, on a fi ubjed, which, from the 
ground taken by infidelity, in canvafling it, is become of no 
inconfiderable importance; and, at the pre fent crifts, ought not 
to be flightly patled over. He promifes the third and final 
part of this volume in March ; and our obfervations will then 
take a more regular and connected form, when the entire hif- 
tory fhall appear, and the work itfelf be open to enquiry 
without mutilation or divifion. 


Arr. X. A Journey from Bengal to England, through Part 
of India, Kafhmire, Afghanifian, and Perfia, and into R uffi ay 
by the Cafpian Sea. By George Foarfler, inthe Civil Service of 
the Hanourabile the Faft-Ind: r & ane any. dln Two Volumes. 
4to. xl.a6s. Faulder. 1798. 


“PHe tirft thing which will imprefs the reader of thefe vo- 
lumes, will be the aftonifhing fpace traverfed by an indivi- 
dual, unattended ‘ad unaided but by his own perfonal intre- 
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idity and perfeverance. ‘vhe next emotion will probably be 
that of difpleafure. The travels of Mr. Forlter are printed 
ina form not reputable even in the prefent {tate of book-felling 
and book-making. The contents would hardly fuffice for one 
volume, without the aid of an immeafurable margin, disjunction 
of paragraphs, &c. &c. Yet the book is divided into two 
yarto volumes, unadorned and unilluftrated, except by one 
folitary and jejune map, and the unreafonable indeed, extra- 
yagant price of one pound fixteen thillings fixed upon It. 

This, however, would not be an intolerable grievance, if the 
information obtained from thefe volumes were proportionably 
important or fatisfa@ory. Mr. Forfter’s track is novel in the 
extreme ; and extends confiderably fusiher north than any 
European traveller has paffed in a direction trom eaft to weft. 
Yet his narrative is very fcanty of matter, and affords very little 
more than a ‘Tantalus’s draught ; the ftream indeed is tempt- 
ing, but we arc feldom permitted to drink. We mean, how- 
ever, to gualify this obfervation 5 this traveller's journey up the 
Ganges, and thence from near Gangotri through Jummoos to 
Cafhmire, contains certainly many curious eircumftances. The 
defcription of the manners of the Sigues, their intrufion into 
the country above the mountains, their troops, their prevailing 
power, and their politics, are all new, and very interciting. 
From this part of the firft volume we fhall make a confiderable 
extract. 

«© 7 find an embarraffment in applying a dillin@ term to the forna 
of the Sicque government, which, on the firft view, bears an appear- 
aece of ariftocracy ; but a clofer examination difcovers a large veir 
of popular power branching through many of its parts. No hono- 
rary or titelar diftinction 18 conferred on any member of the ftate, 


and the chiefs are treated with a deference that would feem to arife, 
. 


only irom the military charges they may at the infkant be invefted with, 
and from a feli-preferving regard to the fubordination. neceilarily re- 
quired in conducting an armed body. Though orders are iffued in a 
Sicque army, and a fpecies of @bedience obferved, punifhments are 
rarely inflicted; and the chiefs, who often command parties of not 
more than fifty men, being numerous, its motions are tumultuous and ir- 
regular, An equality of rank as maintained in their civil fociety, which 
1.0 clafs of men, however wealthy or powertul, 1s fuffered to break down, 
At the periods when general councils of the nation were convencd, 
which confifted of the army at large, every member had the privilege 
ot delivering his opinion ; and the majority, it 1s faid, decided on the 
fubject in debate. The Khalfah Sicques, even of the loweft order, 
are turbulent people, and poffefs a haughtinefs of deportment, which, 
ia the common occurrences of life, peculiarly marks their character. 
Examples of this difpofition I have myfelf witnefled, and one of them 
I think merits a diftinét notice. In travelling through the Siring- 
naghur country, our party was joined by aSicyue horfeiwan, ——— 
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defirous of procuring his acquaintance, I ftudioufly offered him the 
various attentions which men obferve to thofe they court. But the 
Sic jue received my advances with a fixed referve and difdain, giving 
me, however, no individual caufe of offence; for his deportment to 
the other paflengers was not lefs contemptuous. His anfwer, when 
I afked him the name of his chiet, was wholly conformable to the obfer. 
vations i had made of his nation. He told me, (in a tone'of voice, 
and with ane xpreffion of countenance, which feemed to revolt at the 
idea of feryitude) that he difdained an earthly fupetior, and acknow. 
ledged no other matter than his prophet! 

«© The civil and mualitary government of the Sicques, before a 
common intereft had ceaf ed to actuate its operations, was conducted 
by general and limited affemblies, which prefided over the different 
departments of the ftate. ‘The grand convention, called in their lan. 
guage Gvorimetra, was that in which the army met to tranfact the 
more important affairs of the nation; as the declaration of war or 
peace, forming alliances, and detaching parties on the fervice of the 
year. ‘The amount of the contributions levied on the public account 
was reported to this all cor tay and divided among the chiefs, propor. 
tionably to the number of «! cir troops, ‘They were at the fame time 
obliged to diitribute a certain fhare of this property to their foldiers, 
who, on any caufe of diffatisfaction, made no hefitation in quitting 
their fervice, and following a more pop ular leader. Subordinate of- 
ficers were eftablifhed tor regittering the political correfpondence of 
the ftate, and for providing warlike it itores; and the adminiftration of 
ecclefiaftical affairs was entrufted to a cettain fociety of religen/e, 
compofed chiefly of the defendants of their original priefts, but they 
did not poilefs any influence in the temporal regulation of the ftate. 
Thefe were the prince ipal ordinances enacted by the firtt chiefs, when 
the people were united, and a common object governed their public 
conduct. ‘The dominions of the Sicques, now widely extended, have 
been fince divided into numerous ftates, which purfue an independent 
intereit, without a regard to general policy. ‘lhe grand affembly 1s 
now rarely fumrmoned, nor have the Sicques, fince the Afghan war, 
been embarked in any united caufe. 

** ‘Their military torce may be faid toconfilt effentially of cavalry ; 
for though ome artillery is maintained, it is aukwardly managed, and its 
ufes ill underftood, and their infantry, held in low eftimation, ufually 
garrifon the forts, and are employed 1 in the meaner duties of the fer- 

ice. A Sicque horfeman is armed with a matchlock and fabre of 
—s m etal, and his horfe is {trong and well formed. In this 
atter I {peak trom a perfonal knowledge, having in the courfe of my 
yourney feen two of their parties, each ‘of which metab to about 
two hundred horfemen., ‘They were clothed in white vefls, and their 
arms were preferved in good order: the accoutrements, confiiting of 
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priming horns and ammunition pouches, were chiefly covered with 
European fcarlet cloth, and ornamented with gold lace. The predi- 
jection of the Sicques for the match-lock mufquet, and the conftant 
ufe they make of it, caufes a difference in their manner of attack 


from that of any other Indian cavalry; a party, from forty to fitty, 
advance 1n a guick pace to the diitance of a carabine fhot from the 
enemy, 
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enemy, and then, that the fire may be given with the greater cer® 
tainty, the horfes are drawn up, and their pares difcharged; when» 
{peedily retiring about a hundred paces, they load and repeat the 
ame mode of annoying the enemy. ‘The horfes have been fo ex- 

rtly trained to the performance of this operation, that, on receiving 
a ftroke of the hand, they ftop froma full career, But itis not by 
this mode of combat that the Sicques have become a formidable 

ople. Their fucceffes and conquetts have largely originated from 
an activity unparalleled by other Indian nations, from their endurance 
of exceffive fatigue, and a keen refentment of injuries. ‘The perfonal 
endowments of the Sicques are derived from a temperance of diet, 
and a forbeatance from many of thofe fenfual pleafures which have 
enervated the Indian Mahometans. A body of their cavalry has 
been known to make marches of forty or fifty miles, and to continue 
the exertion for many fucceffive days. 

« The forces of this nation muft be numerous, though I am not pofs 
feffed of any fubftantial document for afcertaining the amount. A 
Sicque will confidently fay, that his country can furnifh three hun- 
dred thonfand cavalry; and,,to authenticate the aflertion, affirms, 
that every perfon, holding even a fmall property, is provided witha 
horfe, match-lock, and fide-arms. Bat, in qualification of this ac- 
count, if we admit that the Sicques when united can bring two hun- 
dred thoufand horfe into the field, their force in cavalry is greater 
than that of any other ftate in Hindoftag. A paffage, which I ex- 
tracted from a memoir, written at Dehli in 1777, exhibits a lively pic- 
ture of this people in their military capacity. ‘ The Sicques,’ it re- 
prefents, ‘ are in general {trong and well made; accuftomed frum 
their infancy to the moft laborious life, and hardeft tare, they make 
marches, and undergo fatigues that really appear aftonifhing. In 
their excurtfions they carry no tents or baggage, except, perhaps, a 
fmall tent for the principal officer: the refit fhelter themfelves: un- 
der blankets, which ferve them alfo in the cold weather to wra 
themfelves in, and which, on a march, cover their faddles. They 
have commonly two, fome of them three herfes each, of the middle 
fize, trong, active, and mild tempered. The provinces of Lahore 
and Moultan, noted fora breed of the beft horfes in Hindoftan, af- 
ford them an ample fupply ; and indeed they take the greateft care to 
encreafe it by all means in their power. ‘Though they make mer 
on the demife of any of their a catia they mourn for the death of a 
horfe: thus fhewing their love of an animal fo neceffary to them in 
their profeffional capacity, ‘The food of the Sicques is of the coarfeft 
kind, and fuch as the pooreft peovie in Hindoftan ufe from ne- 
ceility. . Bread, baked in afhkes, and foaked in a mafh made of dif- 
ferent forts of pulfe, is the beft difh, and fuch as they never indulge 
in but when at full leifure ; orherwife, vetches and tares, haftily 
parched, is all they care for, ‘They abhor fmoakiag tobacco, for what 
reafon 1 cannot difcover; but intoxicate themfelves freely with {pi- 
rits of their own country manufacture. A cup of the lait they never fail 
taking after a fatigue at night. Their drefs is extremely fcanty: a 
pair of long blue drawers, and a kind of checkered plaid, a part of 
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which is faftened round the waift, and the other thrown over the 
fhoulder, with a meaf turban, form their clothing and equipage. The 
chiefs are dittinguithed by wearing fome heavy gold bracelets on their 
wrifts,.and fometimes a chain of she fame metal bound round their 
turbans, and by being mounted on better horfes : otherwife, no diftine. 
tion appears : amongit them. The chiefs are numetous, fome of whom 
have the command of ten or twelve thoufand cavalry ; but this power 
is confined to a froall number, the inferior officers maintaining from 
one to two thoufand, and many not more than twenty or thirty horfes; 
a certain quota of whieh is furnifhed by the chief, the greater part 
being the individual property of the horfemen.” Vole i. p- 285. 


We fhould not omit to remark, that a fa of great impor. 
tance to yeography, has been alcertained by Mr. Forfter on the 
fpot ; waichis, that Sutluz, the Biah, or Viah, and the Ravee, 
have their rife not from the fouthern face of the Sewatick and 
Tummoo v ountains, but from the {pace between the two ranges 
in which Jummoo, or Pahamoo, aod, in fome meafure, Cath- 
mire itfelt alfo Hes. his jact was not indeed unknown either 
to Maju : cnt, byt the conjectures, or rather 
knowledve of thefe acute and eminent geographers, IS COn- 
firmed by the rney oF Mir. Fortler; and what is yct more 
extraordinary, the number of the matn {treams ts not increafed. 

The dctoiption of Cathoire, in the fecond volume, is va- 
» becaufe no European traveller has vilited thefe regions 
fice Bernier. We ithovizved to allerty from the increafe 
and prevaience of \lshometan power in this and other 
countrics, that cerruption, t ichery, and fal fehood, fpread 
with the mtroduction ine ‘ rane “The , det tail of Mungo 
Park, which may foon be expected, ftron ely corroborates the 
above aflicrtion. With th * and prof ffors of Maho- 
metanilin, he was always tn per:l wherever he encountered 
them ; by the honeit Indians he was comforted and proteded, 

has faid wuch on the fubic@ of Cathmire, from which 
lowing may be TT 
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«© "The citv, which in the ancient annals of India was known by 
che name of Siringnaghar, but now by that of the province at large, 
extends about three miles on each fide of the river Jalum, over which 
are four or Gve wooden bridges, and occupies in fome part of its 
breadth, which is irregular, abo ut two miles. ‘The houfes, many of 
them two aud three itories high, are lightly built of brick and mortar, 
with a large Intermixture ot ‘timber. Ona flanding roof of wood is 
laid a covering of fine earth, which fhelters the building from the 
great quantity of {now that falls in the winter feafon. ‘This fence 
communicates an equal s varmth in winter, as a refrefhing coolnefs in 
the fummer feafon, v ye ae he tops of the houfes, which are planted 
with a variety of flowers, exhibit at a diftance the fpacious view of a 

vutitully checquered parterre, ‘The ftreets are narrow, and = 
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with the filth of the inhabitants, who are proverbially unclean. No 
buildings are feen in this city worthy of remark ; though the Kafhmi- 
rians boaft much of a wooden mofque, called the Jumah Maffid, 
erected by one of the emperors of tHindottan ; but its claim to dif- 
tin¢tion is very moderate. 

« The fubahdar, or governor of Kafhmire, refides irfa fortrefs cal- 
led Shere Ghur, occupying the fouth-eaft quarter of the city, where 
moft of his officers and troops are alfo quartered. 

«© The benefits which this city enjoys of a mild falubrious air, a 
river flowing through its centre, of many large and commodious 
houfes, are effentially alloyed by its confined conftru¢tion, and the 
extreme filthinefs of the people. The covered floating baths, which 
dre ranged along the fides of the river, give the only teftimony of con- 
veniency or order ; fuch baths are much wanted by the Indian Maho- 
thetans, who, from the climate and their religion, are obliged to make 
frequent ablations, and, in preventing the expefure of their women on 
thele occafions, to adopt laborious precautions. 

«© The lake of Kafhmire, or, in the provincial language, the Dall, 
long celebrated for its beauties, and the pleafure it affords to the inha- 
bitants of this country, extends from the north-eaft quarter of the 
city, in an oval circumference of five or fix miles, and joins the Ja- 
lum by a narrow channel, near the fuburbs, On the entrance to the 
eaftward is feen a detached hill, on which fome devout Mahometan 
has dedicated a temple to the great king Solomon, whofe memdry in 
Kafhmire is held in profound veneration. 

« The legends of the country affert, that Solomon vifited this val- 
ley, and finding it covered, except the eminence now mentioned, with 
a noxious water, which had no-outlet, he opened a paflage in the 
mountains, and gave to Kafhmire its beautiful plains. The Tuche 
Suliman, the name beftowed by the Mahometans on the hill, forms one 
fide of a grand portal to the lake, and on the other ftands a lower 
hill, which in the Hinduee is called Hirney Purvet, or the green hill, 
a name probably adopted from its being covered with gardens and 
orchards, 

«© On the fummit of the Hirney Purver, the Kafhmirians have 
erected a mofque to the honor of Muckdoom Saheb, whois as famous 
in their tales, as Thomas-a-Becket in thofe of Canterbury. The men 
never undertake a bufinefs of moment without confulting Muckdoom 
Saheb: and whena Kafhmirian woman wants a handfome hufband or 
a chopping boy, fhe addreffes her prayer to the minifters of this faint, 
who are faid to feldom fail in graufying her with. The northern 
view of the lake is terminated at the ditlance of twelve miles, by a 
detached range of mountains, which AMope from the centre to each 
angle; and trom thé bafe, a fpacious plain, preferved in conftant ver. 
dure by numerous ftreams, extends with an me declivity to the margin 
of the water. 

«¢ Jn the centre of the plain, as it approaches the lake, one of the 
Dehli emperors, i believe Shah Jehan, conftrucied a {paeious garden, 
called the Shalimar, which is abundantly ftored with fruit-trees and 
flowering fhrubs, Some of the rivulets which interfect the plain, are 
led into a canal at the back of the garden, and flowing through its 
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¢entre, or occafionally thrown into a variety of water-works, compofe 
the chief beauty of the Shalimar. ‘To decorate this fpot, the Mogul 
princes of India have difplayed an equal magnificence and tafte ; ef. 

cially Jehan Geer, who, with the enchanting Noor Mahl, made 
Kathmire his ufual refidence during the fummer months, and largely 
contributed to improve its natural advantages. On arches thrown 
over the canal, are erected at equal diftances, four or five fuites of 
apartments, each confifting of a faloon, with four rooms at the angles, 
where the fullowers of the court attend, and the fervants prepare fher- 
bets, coffee, and the Hookah. ‘The frame of the doors of the prin. 
cipal faloon is compofed of pieces of a ftone, of a black colour, 
ftreaked with yellow lines, and of a clofer grain and higher polifh 
than porphiry. ‘They were taken, itis faid, trom an Hindoo temple, 
by one of the Mogul princes, and elteemed of great value. 

‘© The canal of the Shalimar is conttruéted of mafonry as far as 
the lower pavillion, from whence the ftream is conveyed through a bed 
of earth, in the centre of an avenue of fpreading trees, to the lake, 
which, with other ftreams of a letfer note, it fupplies and refrefhes, 
The other fides of the lake are occupied by gardens of an inferior de- 
fcription ; though two of them, the property of the government, de- 
ferve a diftin¢ét notice for their fize and pleafant appearance ; the 
Baugh Nufleem lying on the north-weft, and the Baugh Nifhat on the 
fouth-eaft quarter of the Shalimar. ‘The numerous fmall iflands 
emerging from the lake, have alfo a happy effect in ornamenting the 
feene. One of a {quare form is called the Char Chinaur, from having 
ateach of the angles a plane-tree ; but one of them, and a pavillion 
that was erected in the centre, has gone to decay, as have all the mo- 
numents of the Moguls, except the Shalimar, which is preferved in 
good order, and is often vifited by the governor, whom have feen 
there, with his officers and the principal inhabitants of the city. Since 
the difmemberment of Kafhmire from the empire of Hindoftan, it 
has been fubjeét to the Afghans, who, pofleffing neither the genius nor 
liberality ot the Moguls, have fufered its elegant ftructures to crum- 
ble int ruins, and to hold out againft them a fevere tettimony of the 
barbarity of their nation.” Vol. ii. p. g. 

At p. 64, vol. ii, the author deferibes himfelf as having ar- 
rived at Kabul, the capital of the Afghan empire, and here 
many circumitances are detailed, relating to the new Afghan 
power, which are highly interefling. A curious note occurs 
mn p. 84, added by the editors of this work, and fince the death 
of Mr. Forfter; by which it appears, that the face of India may 
pe:haps undergo a very important change.. This we infert. 


«s Some recent advices from India mention, that in the autumn of 
1796, Zemaun Shah, the fucceflor of Timur, had invaded the Punjab, 
and having completely routed the forces of the Sicques, had gained 
pofleffion of Lahore; but was foon after recalled from thence to Kan- 
dahar by a rebellion excited there, during his abfence, by a difcontented 
chief, named Morad Khan. Thefe accounts add, that he was fuppofed 
to have fuppreffed this infurrection, and to be preparing to re-enter 
India with a very confidesable army.” P, 84. ‘ie 
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Mr. Pitt's Speech on the propofed Union. 165 
The vifit to Ghizni, which indeed has been noticed by Ma- 


jor Rennel, determines the pofition of that city ; yet perhaps 


nothing lefs than the knowledge of fuch a geographer could 
have found it out. From Ghizni to A(trachan, the route 1s 
entirely new ; but the author was confined within fuch narrow 
limits, from confiderations of perfonal fafety, that he was never 
able to make any excurfion either to the right or left, nor in- 
deed'cotrld he even make any enquiries without danger. Con- 
fequently, therefore, highly curious as the journey undoubtedly 
js, it adds but little to our ftores of knowledge ; and perhaps 
+t is unreafonable to expect that a traveller fhould expofe his 
life, merely for the gratification of our literary curiofity. 

Yet, if we enter into any comparifon with Mr. Forfter and 
fome other travellers, the refult will be evidently to his difad- 
vantage. ‘Tavernier, for example, was a jeweller by profeflion, 

et he travelled with almolt princely fplendour. Bruce, in the 
mid{t of barbarians, preferved a confiderable degrec of im- 
ortance, and carried his large and numerous in{truments in 
fafety, from Gondar to Affonan. The obfervations alfo of 
Mr. Forlter are often trite, and fometimes abfurd; thofe of 
Bruce are always fpirited, upon a great fcale, and imply a come 
prehenfive mind. We recommend the more curious reader, 
to compare thefe travels of Fortter with thofe of John Steele, 
&c. which are to be found in Purchas’s collection , and thus 
conclude our account of a work, of which we have, on the 


whole, fpoken as favourably as jultice would allow. 


A 





Arr. XI. The Speech of the Right Honourable William Pitt, 
in the Houfe of Commons, on 1 hurfday, Fanuary 31,1799» 
on offering to the Houfe the Refolutions which he propofed as 
the Bafis of an Union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
8vo. 77pp. 1s.6d. Wright, Piccadilly. 1799. 


T= obfervation of Ai{chines, after reciting wie Oration 
of his great rival with diftinguifhed applaufe, mult un- 
doubtedly apply, in fome degree, 10 the celebrated fpeech be- 
fore us. “Lhofe on whom the force of the arguments was ime 
prefled by the animated elocution, and dignified energy of the 
{peaker, may deem our praifes of the compofition tame and 
feeble, compared with the eff-Ats which they themfelves have 


felt. Yet we can truly declare, on the mere perufal of the 
prefent Speech, a better conneéted chain of reafoning, more 
appofite and convincing arguments, of more expreflive and 

cloguent 
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eloquent language, never fixed the attention, or challenged the 
applaule, of our country. 

After vindicating his motives for bring} ing forward the pro- 
politions for an Union, notwithitanding what had patied in the 
Houfe of Commons of Ireland, the Right Honourable Speaker 
proceeds to lay down the general principle upon which the | 
meafure is founded ; namely, ‘ that a perpetual connedion 
between Gr ‘at Britain and Ireland is efential to the interefts 
of both ;” a principle upon which, he juftly infers, there can- 
not be any difference of opinion, and which was admitted by the 
gentlemen who, on a former day, oppofed any confideration of 
the plan propofed. Bur, with equal addrefs and juttice, the 
Minifter applies this principle more peculiarly to the local {i- 
tuation of Ireland, and with a view ** of giving it a full par- 
ticipation of thofe ads antages which this country fo eminently 
enjoys.” He then afks, ‘* What is the fituation of affairs 
which has called us to the difcuflion of this fubje&t ?” ‘The 
anfwer to this queflion is given in fuch energetic language, 
that we will cite it in the Speaker’s own words. 


This very connection, the neceffity of which has been admitted 
on all hands, has been attacked by Foreign Enemies, and by Domettic 
Traitors. ‘Thediffolution of that connection is the great objeét of the 
hoitility of the common Enemies of both Countries, it is almoft the 
only reaming hope with which they now continue the conteft. Baf- 
fled and defeated as they have hitherto been, they ftill retain the hope, 
they are Mill meditat Ing attempts, to ditiolve that connection. God 
grant that in this inilance the fame favour of Divine Providence, 
which has in fo — initances protected this Empire, may again in- 

erpoie in our favour, and that the attempts of the Enemy to feparate 
the two Countries, may tend uluimately toknitthem more c lofely toge~ 
ther, to itreng ch , a Connection, the beft pledge for the hap pinefs ot 
both, and foadd to that power which forms the chief barrier to the ci- 
vilized world, agatnit the dettructive principles, the dangerous projects, 
and the unexamp! “dl ararpetinn ot Krance. This Conneétion has been 
attacked not only by the avowed Enemies of both Countries, but b 
intesnal ‘Vreafon, acti g im concert with the defigns of the Enemy. 
Internal Treaton, which togratted Jacobinifm on thofe difeaies which 


acceflanily grew our ot the State and Condition of Ireland.” P. 12. 
From thefe circumfiances, he infers the neceility of fixing 
the conneétion upon a more permanent bafis, 
tle then very torcibly argues, on feveral grounds and autho- 
tes, that the ferrlement made in 1752, fo far from being a 
al adjuitment, “left the connection expoted to all the at- 
racks of party, and all the effects of accident.” The only 
principle of conneétion left by that acjuiio ent is ftated to be, 
that Whe two countries having feparate and independent legif- 
latures) ** the executive covern iment in both is the fame, and 
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writer of any information on the fubje¢t has held the fame language, and 
inthe general ftrength of the Empire both Kingdoms are more concerned 
than in any cehasiee interefts which may belong to either. If we wereto 
afk the Minifters of our Allies, what meafure they thought the mof 
likely to augment the power of the Britifh Empire, and confequently in. 
creafethat ftrength by which they were now protected—if we were to afk 
the Agent of our knemies, what meafure would be the moft likely to 
render their defigns abortive—the anfwer would be the fame in both 
cafes, namely, the firm confolidation of every part of the Empire.” 
P. 29. 

After touching on the commercial! advantages likely to arife 
to Ireland from an Union, and through her to the empire at 
large, Mr. P. argues on her permanent intereft and fecurity, 
as deriving the means of her deliverance from Great Britain ; 
not (as he declares) ** to upbraid her with the benefits we have 
conferred, but to thow the friendthip and good will with 
which this country has ated towards her.” He adds, that the 
only fecure means of relicf again{t future dangers is ** to iden- 
tify the Infh with us, and make them part of the fame com- 
munity.” He then confiders the effeéts ot this meafure upon 
the internal condition of Ireland, upon the contending feéts or 
parties, upon the claims of the Catholics, and the precautions 
neceffary for the fecurity of the Proteftants. For all the evils 
Ireland has endured from thefe caufes, he urges, there is no 
cure but in the formation of ** a General Imperial Legif- 
Jature.”’ 

Thefe dificulties, arifing from the peculiar fituation of Ire- 
Jand <s to hes reliplous parties, and the remedy which an 
Union would afford, have never, we think, been fo clearly and 
ably elucidated. We will therefore cite the paffage at length. 


« Tam well aware that the fubje¢t of religious diftinétion is a dan- 
gerous and delicate topic, efpecially when applied to a country fuch as 
lreland; the fituation of which is different in this refpect from that 
ef every other. Where the eftablithed religion of the State is the 
fame as the general religion of the empire, and where the property of 
the Country as in the hands of a comparatively fmall number of per- 
fons profeffing that ettablithed religion, while the religion of a great 
majority of the people is different, ic is not eafy to fay, on general 
principies, what fyftem of Charch Eftablithment in fuch a Country 
would be free from difficulty and inconvenience. By many | know it 
will be contended, thai the religion protefied by a majority of the peoe 
ple, would at leaft be entitled to an equality of Privileges. I have 
heard fuch an argument urged in this Houfe ; but thoie who apply it 
without qualrfcation to the cafe of Ireland, forget furely the princi- 
ples on which Engitth Intereft and Englith Connection has been etta- 
blithed in that Country, and on which its prefent Legiflature is form- 
ed. No. mancan fay, that, in the prefent itate of things, and while 
Freland remains a feparate kingdom, full conceflions could be madego 
the Catholics, without endangering the tlate, and fhaking the Coniti- 
tution of Ireland to its centre. 
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& On the other hand, without anticipating the difcuffion, or the 
ropriety of agitating the queftion, or faying how foon or how late it 
may be fit to difcufs 1t ; two propofitions are indifputable : Firft, When 
the condu€t of the Catholics fhall be fuch as to make it fafe for the 
Government to admit them to the participation of the privileges grante 
ed to thofe of che Eftablifhed Religion, and when the temper of the 
times fhall be favourable to fuch a meafure. When thefe events take 
_ it is obvious that fuch a queftion may be agitated in an United, 
mperial Parliament, with much greater fafety, than it could be in a fee ~ 
parate Legiflature. In the fecand place, 1 think it certain that, even 
for whatever period it may be thought neceffary, after the Union, te 
withhold from the Catholics the enjoyment of thofe advantages, many 
of the objections which at prefent arife out of their fituation would be 
removed, if the Proteitant Legiflature were no longer feparated and Jo- 
eal, but general and Imperial ; and the Catholics themfelves would 
at once feel a mitigation of the moft goading and irritating of their 
prefent caufes of complaint.” P. 38. 


After explaining {till further the advantages to be gained, 
and the evils that will be remedied by the meafure propofed, 
the Minifter fhows, by a comparifon of imports and exports, 
the commercial benefits that mult arife to Ireland, grounding 
his argument, in part, on the ftatements of Mr. Folter, in the 
Tritt Houfe of Commons, when the Commercial Propofitions 
were difcuffed. He alfa fhows, that the increafing produce of 
her linen manufacture, and three fourths of her export trade, 
** are to be afcribed, not to her independent legiflature, but to the 
liberality of the Britifh ParJiament.” 

He then proceeds to reply to the principal objeGions which 
have been urged again({t the meafure propofed, namely, ‘* That 
Parliament is incompetent to entertain it,’—** That it would 
take away the Independence of Ireland,” That it would in- 
creafe the number of abfentees, and depopulate many parts of 
the country,’—and, “ That it would load-Ireland with the 
debt and taxes of Great Britain,” Each of ‘thefe objeGtions 
he diftin@lly anfwers. As to the firft principle, he infifts that 
it would, if admitted, ‘* thake evory principle of legiflation.” 
This he illuftrates by feveral {triking inftances, in which the 
powers of the Englith and I:ifh Parlhaments have been exerted 
to as great an extent, particularly in the Union with Scotland, 
the creation of new reprefentations of the Principality of 
Wales, and the Counties Palatine of England, and (in Ireland) 
the Parliament, ** without any Irifh delegation from its Prom 
teftant con{tituents, aflociating to itfeif all the Catholie electors, 
and thus deftroying a fundamental diltingtion on which it was 
formed.” He urges this to the friends of Parliamentary Re- 
form, which, whatever may have been thought of the propriety 
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of that meafure, no one ever doubted the competency of Par. 
hament to di feufs. He further traces this objection to: the 
falfe and langerous principle, “that there exilts in eve rv go- 
vernment a foveretynty i abeyance (as tt were) on the part of 
~ the people, ready to be called forth on every pretence, when it 
may fut he purpofes of faction. On thefe principles, in 
which, he juftly remarks, are contained the feeds of all the 
mifery and oe which have fpread themfelves over fo large a 
portion of the globe, he makes the following animated re. 
marks. 


* Thefe princip les, Sir, are, at length, fo well known and underftood 
in ‘thei r practical effects, that they can no longer hope for one enlight- 
ened or intelligent advocate, when they appear in their true colours. 
¥et, with all the horror we all feel, in common with the reft of the 
world, at the effect of them, with all*the confirmed and increafing love 
and veneration which we feel towards the Conftitution of our Coun. 
try, founded as it is, both in theory and experience, on principles di- 
reétly the reverfe ; yet, there are too many among us, who, while they 
abhor and rejeR fuch opinions, when prefented to them i in their naked 
deformity, futfer them in a more difguifed fhape to be gradually in- 
fufed into their minds, and infenfibly to influence and bias their fenti- 
ments and arguments on the greateft and moft important difcuflions, 
"his concealed poifon is now more to be dreaded than any open attempt 
to fupport fuch principles by argument or to enforce them by arms, 
No fociety, w hateves be its particular form, can long fubfift, if this 
principle is once admitted. In every Government, there mutt refide 
fomewhere a fupreme, abfolute, and unlimited authority. ‘This is 
per true of every lawful Monarchy—of every Ariftocracy—of 

ry pore Democracy (it indeed fach a form of Government ever 
bs exifted, or ever can exift)—and of thofe mixed Conflitutions 
formed and compounded from the others, which we are juftly inclined 
to prefer to any ef them. In all thefe Governments, indeed alike, 
that - ver unay by poflibility be abufed, but whether the abufe 1s fuch 
as to juttify and call for the interference of the people colleétively, or, 
more properly {peaking, of any portion of it, muft always be an ex- 
treme cafe and a qgueition ef the greateft and moft perilous refponft- 

hility, not in law only, but in confcience ; ind in duty, to all thofe who 
either act upon it themfelves, or perfuade others to do fo. But no 
srovition for fueh a cafe ever has been omcan be made _ before- hand ; 
st (orms no chapter in any known code of laws, can find no place in 
ay fyttem of human jort"predence. Burt, above all, if fuch a princi- 


can make no part of any el tablifhed Contlitution, not even ot 
shofe where the Government is fo framed as to be moft Jiable to the 
fe of its powers, it will be prepoitesous indeed to fuppofe that it 

» be admitted in one where thofe powers are fo diitributed and ba 
meced as to tuenith the beit fecurity againft the probability of fuch 
’ Shall that pri ciple be fanctioned as a necetlary part of the 


t be admitted to exift even as a check 
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upon the worlt! Pregnant as it is with danger and confufion, fhall it 
be received and eftablifhed in proportion as every reafon which can 
ever make it neceilary to recur to it is not likely to exit? Yet, Sir, 1 
know not how iris, that, in proportion as we are lefs likely to have oc- 
cafion for fo defperate a remedy, in proportion as a Government is fo 
framed as to provide within itfelf the beft guard and control on the ex- 
ercife of every branch of authority, to furnifh the means of preventing 
or correcting every abufe of power, and to fecure, by its own natural 
operation, a due attention to the intereft and feelings of every part of 
the community, in that very proportion perfons have been found per- 
verie enough to imagine, that {uch a conftitution admits and recog- 
nizes, as a part of it, that which is inconfitent with the nature of any 
Government, and, above all, inapplicable to our own. 

‘« | have faid more, Sir, upon this fubject than I fhould have thought 
neceflary, if I had not felt that this talfe and dangerous mockery of 
the Sovereignty of the People is in truth one of the chief elements of 
Jacobinifm, one of the favourite impoftures to miflead the underftand- 
ing, and to flatter and inflame the paffions of the mafs of mankind, 
who have not the opportunity of examining and expofing it, and that 
as fach on every occafion, and in every fhape in which it appears, it 
‘ought to be combatted and refifted by every friend to civil order, and 
to the peace and happinefs of mankind.” P. 60. 


The fecond objection he alfo anfwers at large, and infits 
that, when two feparate countries unite in forming one exten- 
five empire, the individuals who compofed either feparate fo- 
ciety cannot, in any jult fenfe, be {aid to be lefs members of 
an independent country. ‘I’his argument is fo admirably ap- 
plied to the cafe of Ireland, that we will once more gratily our 
readers with the Speaker’s words. 


‘« But while I combat this general and abftract principle, which 
would operate as an objection to every union between feparate ftates, 
on the ground of the facrifice of independence, do I mean to contend 
that there is in no cafe juft ground for fach a ftatement? Far from 
it: it may become, on many occafions, the firlt daty of a free and 
generous people. If there exilts a country which contains within it- 
{elf the means of military protection, the naval force neceffary for its 
defence, which furnithes objetts of induftry fufficient for the fubfittence 
of its inhabitants, and pecuniary refources adequate to maintaining, 
with dignity, the rank which it has attained among the nations of the 
worlkt; if, above all, it enjoys the bleffings of internal content and 
tranguillity, and potleffes a diftingt Conttitution of its own, the detects 
of which, if any, it is within itfelf capable of correéting, and if that 
Conftitution be equal, if not fuperior, to that of any other in the 
world, or (which isnearly the fame thing) if thofe who live under it 
believe it to be fo, and fondly cherifh that opinion, 1 can indeed well 
underitand that fuch a country muft be jealous of any meafure, which, 
even by its own confent, under the authority of its own lawful govern- 
ment, is to affociate it as a part of a larger and more extenfive empire. 

«© But, Sir, if, on the other hand, it fhould happen that there be a 
country which, againit the greateft of all dangers that threaten its 
peace 
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peace and fecurity, has not adequate means of protecting itfelf with. 
out the aid of pai nation Saf that other . a elittoads and 
kindred nation, {peaking the fame language, whofe laws, whofe cyf. 
toms, and habits are the fame in principle, but carried to a greater de. 
gree of perfection, with a more extenfive commerce, and more abun. 

ant means of acquiring and diffufing national wealth ; the ftability 
of whofe government—the excellence of whofe conftitution—is more 
than ever the admiration and envy of Europe, and of which the very 
Country of which we are fpeaking, can only boaft an inadequate and 
imperfect refemblance ;—under fuch circumftances, I would afk, what 
condutt would be prefcribed by every rational principle of dignity, of 
honour, or of intereft? I would afk, whether this is not a faithful 
defcription of the circumftances which ought to difpofe treland toa 
Union? Whether Great Britain is not precifely the nation with which, 
on thefe —s a Country, fituated as Ireland is, would defire to 
unite? Does a Union, under fuch circumftances, by free confent, 
and on juft and equal terms, deferve to be branded as a propofal for 
fubjefting Ireland toa foreign yoke? Is it not rather the free and 
voluntary affociation of two great Countries, which join, for their 
common benefit, in one Empire, where each will retain its propor. 
tional weight and importance, under the fecurity of equal laws, re- 
ciprocal afiection, and infeparable interefts, and which want nothing 
but that indiffoluble connection to render both invincible. 


Non ego nec Teucris Italos parere jubebo 


Nec nova regna peto; paribus fe legibus ambz 
Invicie gentes xterna jn foedera mittant.” P. 65. 


The two remaining objections are more briefly, but we think 
very fatisfaétorily anfwered. The improbability of depopula- 
tion or lofs of wealth to any part of Ireland, is not only proved 
by argument, but by our experience of the flourifhing {tate of 
Scotland fince her Union with Great Britain. The proportion 
of taxes, Mr. P. ftates, would undoubtedly be regulated, asit has 
been with regard te Scotland, upon a fair and jult principle. 

The fpecimens we have given, render it almoft fuperfluous to 
add, that this Speech is not only one of the ableft ever delivered 
in Parliament, but peculiarly interefting; as it fully explains 
the fentiments of the Minilter, by whom the important mea- 
fure, now in agitation, was propofed ; a meafure which, we 
yet hope, will receive that difpafionate confideration, to which 
it is fo jullly intuded, from the beneficence of its objeét, the 
liberality of its principles, and (as we prefume to think) its 
falutary effects to the profgerity of the whole Britifh empire. 

Subjoined to the Speech are the Refolutions propofed by Mr. 
Pitt, and an Appendix, containing extracts from the Journals 
of the Britifh and [rith Parliaments, on the fubjeét of the Ad- 
jutaient with Ireland in 1782. 
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Lard Orford’s Works. 


Art. XII. The Works of Horatio Walpole, Se. 
(Continued from vol. xii, page §32.) 


wt proceed, though fomewhat tardily, from the interruption 
of more temporary matters, with our account of the late 
Lord Orford’s Works, The fecond volume opens with a pro- 
du@ion fo univerfally known, that any account of it, at this 

riod, would be fuperfluous and unwelcome. ‘This is the 
Caftle of Otranto, which fucceeded, in its firft appearance, as 
a pretended tranflation from an old Italian griginal ; and has 
contributed, very principa'ly, to excite a ta{le for Gothic tales, 
and preternatural agency. 

No attempt towards any regular arrangement of the pieces 
contained in thefe volumes, appears to have been made. Hif- 
tory and the Arts, Criticifm, Biography, and Politics, are min- 
gled in a way, which the adorers of variety muft infallibly ad- 
mire, and which perhaps it was of little confequence to avoid, 
The Caltle of Otranto is followed by 2. An Account of the 
Giants lately (1966) difcovered. 3. Hiftoric Doubts. 4. Sup- 
plement. §. Reply to Dr. Milles. 6. Tothe Rev. Mr. Mafters. 
7. Pififeript. 8. des Walpoliane. 9. A Sermon on Painting. 
10. Nature will prevail. 11. Thoughts on Tragedy. 12. On 
Comedy. 13. Detection of the Teft. Politique du Chev. Walpodie. 
14. Life of the Rev. Th. Baker. 15. Account of the Author's 
Conduct in his Places. 16. Letters to and from Minifters. 
17. Defcription of Strawberry-Hill. 18. On Modern Gardening. 
19. Counter-Addrefs to the Public, on the Difmiffion of Gen. Con- 
way. Of thefe articles, No. 2 and 3 were publithed long ago. 
In 4, 5, and 6, written in fupport of the Hifforic Doudis, the 
author certainly difplays very eminent abilities for controverfy. 
If he is more faréaftic and fevere than the occafion feems al- 
ways to demand, his feverity is adorned by elegant and pointed 
wit; and his acutenefs in diftinguifhing the true points of con- 
teft, and difmiffing all fuch as are frivolous, appears to great 
advantage. His anfwer to Mr. Guthrie, in particular, has fo 
much neatnefs, that we are inclined to give a part of it, as 2 
fpecimen. of his farcaltic powers, 

«< The firft marks of difapprobation were conveyed in the Critical 


Review. I was feverely reproved by that monthly court for not having 
taken due notice of Mr. Guthrie’s Hiftory of England*. ‘The charge 
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* He evidently fufpeéted Guthrie of writing the article in the 
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I acknowledge was jult. When I examined the ftory of Richard the 
"Third, it is true that 1 confulted the living works of dead authors , Not 
the dead works of living authors. And it ought to be fome palliation 
of my offence, that I not only had never feen Mr. Guthrie’s Hiftory 
of E ngland, but had never met with a fingle perfon that had read it, 
Ie had remained a profound fecret to mortal eyes; oF was confymed 
by thofe all-devouring enemies of the in ge nious, time and the oven, 
However, J am {i neerely forry for my neglect ; and the more fo, as] 
find by the review, that my misfortune cid not confift in differing 
with Mr. Guthrie, but in happening to be of the fame opinion, Ie 
feems, Mr. Guthrie, long betore the appearance of my Doubts, had 
condemned great part of the hiftory of Rich ard the Third rd, asa fable. 
It was therefore prefumptuous in me to be as fagacious as fo inimitable 
a writer, or a grievous affront not to ac knowledge that he had previ. 
oufly ftarted the fame opinion, Why he fhonld be ambitious of fin. 
gularity Ido not know. ‘The more perftns fee through an abfurdity, 
the more probable itis that the abfurdity exifts. Indeed, when an 
author has compiled our ann; ils, I find he looks on the w wes hiftory of 
England as his property. It is an invafion of his freehold to contelt a 
fingle fact that he has Senet Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Hume affert 
their right to the whole manour. Mr. Guthrie will not fuficer me to 
agree with hi -, nor Mr. Hume to difugree with him. When they 
have adjufted their tile between themfelves, I will fwear to the lawful 
monarch, 1n the mean time, | hope | may be allowed to treat one of 
them at leait asa pretender.” P. 187. 


‘ 


In the following paragraph »the author, it muft be owned, 
is fo un pardonably profine, as to refleét upon reviewers 1n ge- 
neral. But this may be pardoned; it is only the rant of a 
lover, who, becaule one woman proves talle or cruel, abufes 
the whole fex 5 or of a fuitor, who, becaufe he does not ob- 
tain his object, rails at thofe whom otherwile he would have 
valued as his patrons. In our opinion, the Hijlorre Doubrs 
have in them much of truth. The deformity of Richard was 
furely exavgerated, 

The ei whith arvicle | inthis volume is a defcription of Hough- 
ton, under the title of <Edes TV alpoliane ; and the Dedication 
rothe firlt Earl of Ortord, by his fon, bears the date of Aug. 24s 
4743. Itcontains a defcriptive catalogue of the Pi Aures then 
at Houghton, with plans and elevations of the houfe, and a 
general introduction on the fubje€&t of piQures, in which the 
knowledge and tafte of Horace Walpole are difplayed. We 
leave to profetfed connoifeurs to appreciate the Saltice of the 
following opinions, with which it concludes ; they are, at leaft, 
— d with clearnefs and livelinefs. 


* I fhall conclude with thefe few recapitulations. I can admire 
Coregpio's grace and exquifite finifhing ; but I cannot overlook his 
wretched drawing and diftortions. I admire Parmegiano’s more ma- 
jettic grace, and with the length of limbs and necks, which forms thofe 
graceful 
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raceful aits, were natural. ‘Titian wanted to have feen the antique ; 
Pouflin to have feen Titian, Le Sour, whom 1 think in drawing 
and expreflion equal to Pouffin, and in the great ideas of his heads 
and attitudes fecond to Raphael, like the frit wanted colouring, and 
had not the fine draperies of the latter. Albano never painted a pic- 
ture but fome of the figures were {tiff and wanted prace; and then 
bis fcarce ever Juccecding* in large {ubjects will throw him out of the 
litt of perfect painters, Dominichini, w hofe Communion of Saint 
Jerome is allowed to be the fecond picture in the world, was generally 
raw in his colouring, hard in his contours, and wanted a knowledge 
of the chiaro obfcuro. In fhort, in my opinton, ail the qualities of a 
rfect painter never met but in Raphael, Guido, and Annibal Cae 
sacci.” P. 236. 
We will not repeat the fruitlefs lamentation that the col- 
le&tion here defcribed fhould be loft to this country. Their 
‘tranfient vifit afforded fome fatisfaction, and eccalioned the 
execution of many fine prints from thofe originals. Should 
they not be valued adequately where they are, the attra@ion of 
Jritith gold may perhaps hereafter call the wanderers back. 
In the Sermon on Painting, which follows the Catalogue, we 
fee no traces of that infidelity with which the author's mind 
was tainted. He ts fevere againtt fuperttition, and the crimes 
of Popes and Popith faints, but of Religion he {peaks with 
veneration ; probably in refpect to his father, betere whom he 
might not think fittoavow his levity. The whole appears to 
us a grave and moral admonition, founded on the pictures in 
the collection, and not at all intended to be taken in a ludi- 
crous light. ‘The entertainment of Naftare will prevarl, which 
ftands next, was acted at the Haymarket in 1778. It was not 
priated, and was fuppofed to be the production of the manager. 
It was ityled at the time a dramatic proverb, in imitation of 
thofe little pieces of which fo many have been produced in 
France, and hasat leaft as much merit as belongs in general to 
them. Though a trifle, it is a lively tritle ; and as it contilts 
only of a fingle a, could not at leaft fatigue an audience,-— 
The two next pieces in the volume are, Thoughts on Tragedy, 
and a Comedy, addreifed to Mr. Jephfon. They cootain fome 
ood criticifm, and fome original notions, mixed with abun- 
dance of high compliment to the perfon addrefled, “The 13th 


paper being a detection of a French Forgery ({imilar to many 


ratifed on their own ftatelinen) pretending to be the political 
Teftament of Sir Robert Walpole, would have been worthy 
of attention, if the picce attacked had been fo. But the one 
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being obfcure, the other cannot much excite curiofity, except 
as, in fome points, a defence of Sir Robert againft popular 
fufpicions. The next article in this volume (14th) is the Life 
of Mr. Thomas Baker, author of the ** Reflections on Learn- 
ing.” ‘Thts worthy man, the noble writer tells us, he does 
not commemorate for his learning or his talents, but for other 
raore uncommon endowments which he thus very fkilfully 
points out. 


«« His modefty, and unaffeéted courage of confcience, with other 
virtues, particularly one that feldom coalefces with martyrdom for 
confcience, I mean impartiality—thefe were the themes that I thought 
deferved to be tranfmitted to pofterity; not only for the fake of the 
actor, but for the inftru¢tion and imitation of mankind. The example 
of a virtuous man refigning his fortune rather than violate his oath, 

referving charity for his antagonifts, and contracting neither viru- 
~~ nor pride from his fufferings, was an inftance too fingular not to 
merit felection. One fuch action, executed with intrepidity, yet 
without oitentation, could dignify a whole life, and ought to rank the 
fufferer with his more exalted companions in the fame caufe. If they 
facrificed mitres to their integrity, 4e gave his a//; and on the altar 
of confcience, the firftling of a flock, we know, is as acceptable asa 
hecatomb of bulls. 

“* Simplicity, the grace that flows from and moft becomes good 
fenfe, and which naturally ought to accompany the purfuit of wifdom 
and the command of our paflions, has in all ages been forgotten in the 
ceremonial of philofophers. In fact, their very pretenfions exclude fo 
humble an attribute. ‘The Grecian fages announced their own claims: 
their apes, the moderns, have not relinquifhed any demands on any 
part of the fucceffion. Hence the modeft Mr. Baker, who was pa- 
tient, humble, temperate; who fought neither fame nor riches ; who 
was content with the poverty he pe vate from duty ; who fearched 
after truth, rather than wifdom ; never attained the title of philfopher. 
The inference whence is not unfair,. that it is a title oftener aflumed 
by the wearers than conferred. Mr. Baker was what his piety enjoin- 
ed him to be, and what prohibits all aflumption of merit—e Chriftiax 
Pbilofopher.” P. 342. 


The life altogether is {tify and coldly written, but with 
much good fenfe ; except where the author fuppofes that the 
new difpenfation of Religion authorizes us to give up the old. 
We have not perceived that any remarkable faéts are here re- 
lated, that do not appear in other places. The Papers that fol- 
low this Life (Art. 15 and 16) are calculated, very fuccefsfully, 
to juftify the conduct of the author in a patent pjace which he 
held for many years in the Exchequer ; and the general upright- 
nefs and independence of his character, towards minifters and 
perfons in power. Among thele documents, a Letter to the 
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late Mr. Pitt, when Moinifter, affords a fingular example of 
high and elegant compliment, untted with a fort of humble 
dignity, and a truly independent foirit. Itisin anfwer toa 
note of great civility from the Miniter, 


‘© To rue Ricut Hon, WitriamM Pitt, 
sé Sire, 

‘« On my coming to town 1 did myfelf the honour of waiting on 
you and Lady Hefter Pitt, and though J think myfelf extremely dif- 
tinguifhed by your obliging note, L thould be forry to have given you 
the trouble of writing at, if it did not ded me a very pardonable op- 
portunity of faying what I much wifhed to exprefs, but thought my- 
felf tuo private a perfon, and of too little confequence, to take the H- 
berty to fay. In fhort, Sir, I was eager to congratulate you on the 
Juftre you have thrown on this country; I withed to thank you for the 
fecurity you have fixed to me of enjoying the happinefs I do enjoy. 
You have placed England in a fituation in which it never faw itfelf— 
a tafk the more difficult, as you had not to improve, but recover. In 
a trifling book written two or three years ago, I faid (fpeaking of the 
name in the world the molt venerable to me) Sixteen unfortunate 
and inglorious years, fince his removal, have already written his eulo- 
gium*. It is bur juftice to you, Sir, to add, that that period ended 
when your adminiftration began, Sir, don’t take this for flattery ; 
there is nothing in your power to give that I would accept—nay, there 
is nothing 1 could envy, but what I believe you would fcarce offer me, 
your glory. ‘his may found very vain and infolent, but confider, 
Sir, what a monarch isa man who wants nothing ; confider how he 
Jooks down an one who is only the moft illuflrious manin Britain— 
But, Sir, freedoms apart, difignificant as 1 am, probably it muft be 
fome fatisfaction to a great mind like yours, to receive incenfe when 
you are fure there is no flattery blended with it: and what muft any 
Englifhman be that could vive you a minute’s fatisfa¢tion, and would 
helieate ! 

‘© Adieu, Sir—I am unambitious, I am difinterefted,—but I am 
vain. You have by your notice, uncanvafled, unexpected, and at the 
period when you certainly could have the Ieaft temptation to ftoop 
down to me, flattered me in the mui agreeable ananner, If there 
could arrive a moment, when you could be nobody, and I any body, 
yOu cannot imagine how gratetul I would be. In the mean time per- 
mit me to be, as I have been ever fince lL had the honour of knowing 
you, Sir, your obedient humble fervant, 

New, 19s 1759 Hor. WALPOLE,” 

The defeription of the Villa of Strawberry-Hill, with the 
inventory of the collection, &c. which ftands next in the vo- 
lume, will appear, at firtt fight, like the production of vanity ; 
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* Royal and Noble Authors, account of Sir Robert Walpole. 
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and trifling as many of the articles are which cempofe the lif, 
cannot perhaps be wholly excimpted from the charge; yet has 
the author fo very wellexcufed humfelf on this fubje€t in the thort 
preface, and given ar the fame time fo pleafing a ketch of the 
beit articies in the number, that he will furely be thought very 

ardonable by thofe who read it. For various reafons we are 
inclined to introduce it here ; and there are paragraphs in it 
which wé are ceriain every reader will thank us for having 
offered to his notice. 


«Tt will look, 1 fear, like arroganee iw a private man to give a 
printed delcription of his villa and collection, in which almoft every 
thing is diminutive. It ts not, however, intended for public fale”, 
and originally was meant cnly to affitt thofe who thould vific the place, 
A farther view fucceeded ; that of exhibiting fpecimens of Gothic 
architeture, as eollecied from ftandards in cathedrals and chapel- 
tombs, fhow ing how they may be applied t0 chimney-) ieces, ceilings, 
windows, baluttrades, Joggias, &c. The general difufe of Gothic 
architecture, and the decay and alterations fo frequently made in 
churches, gives prints a chance of being the fole prefervatives of that 
ftyle. 

Catalogues raiforné-s of collections ate very frequent in France and 
Holland ; and it is no high degree of vanity to aflume for an exifting 
colleétion ao illuftration that is allowed to many a temporary auction, 
—an exiiling collection, even that phraf: is ¢ void of vanity. Havi 
lived, unhappily, to fee the noblett fchool of painting that this 
kingdom beheld, tranfported almoft out of the fight of Europe, it 
would be itrange faicination, nay a total infenfibility to the pride of 
family, and to the moral reflections that wounded pride commonly 
feels, to expect that a paper fabric, und an affemblage of curious trifles, 
made by an ioftgnificant man, fhould latt, or be treated with more vee 
neration and refpect than the tropities of a palace, depofited in it by 
one of the beft and wifeit minifters that this country has enjoyed. 

Fay trom fuch vifions of {elt-love, the following account oi pice 
tures and rarities is given witha view to their future difperfiont. ‘The 
feveral purchafers will find a hiftory of their purchafes; nor do vir- 
tuofos diflike to refer to fuch acatalugue for an authentic certificate of 
theircuriofities. ‘The following collection was made out of the {poils 
of many renowred cabinets; as Dr, Meade’s, Lady Elizabeth Ger- 
maine’s, Lord Oxford’s, the Sutchefs of Poriland’s, and of about 
forty more of celebrity. Such well-attelted defeent is the genealogy 
of the objets of virti—nor fo noblh as thofe of the peerage, but on @ 
par with thofe of race-horfes, In ali three, efpecially the pedigrees of 
peers and rarities, the line is often continued by many infignificang 
naines. 
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« The moft confiderable part of the following catalogue confitts of 
gniniatutes, enamels, and portraits of remarkable perfons. The col- 
Jeion of miniatures and enamels is, I believe, the largeft and fineft in 
any country. His Majefty has fome very fine, the Dake of Portland 
more; in no other is to be feen in any good prefervation, any number 
of the works of aac and Peter Oliver. ‘The large pieces by the 
latter, in the royal collection, faded long ago by being expofed to the 
fun and air. Monf. Henery at Paris, and others, hee many fine 
pieces of Petitot. In the following lift are fome moft capital works 
of that mafter, and of his only rival Zincke. Raphael's miflal is an 
unique work in miniature of that monarch of painting; and the book 
of Pfalms by Julio Clovio the fineit {pecimen extant of illumination. 
The drawings and bas. reliefs in wax, by Lady Diana Beauclerk, are as 
invaluable as rare. 

«* Toan Englith antiquary muft be dear fo many hiftoric pitures 
of our ancient monarchs and royal family; no fewer than pur fa- 
mily pictures of Henry V, VI, VIi, and VIII, of Queen Mary Tudor, 
and Charles Brandon; of the Duched4s of Suffolk, and her fecond 
hufband; and that eurious and well-painted picture of Charles II. 
and his gardener *. Nor will fo many works of Holbein be lefs pre- 
cious to him, efpecially Zucchero’s drawings from his triumphs of 
riches and poverty. 

To virtuofos of more claffic tafte, the fmall bufts of Jupiter Serapis, 
in bafaltes, and of Caligula, in bronze, and the filver bell of Benve- 
puto Cellini, will difplay the art of ancient and modern fculpture. 
How high it was carried by Greek ftatuaries appears in the eagle. 

‘« To thefe who have Rill more tafte than confifts in mere fight, 
the catalogue itfelf will convey fatisfaction, by containing a copy of 
Madame du Deffand’s Letter, in the name of Mada ne de Sevigneé +; 
not written in imitation of that model of letter-writers, but compofed 
of more delicacy of thought, and more elegance of expreffion, than 
perhaps Madame de Sevigné herfelf could have attained. ‘The two 
ladies ought not to be compared ;—-one was all natural eafe and ten- 
dernefs—the other charms by the graces of the moft polifhed ftyle, 
which, however, are defs beautiful than the graces oh the wit they 
clothe. 

«‘ Upon the whole, fome tranfient pleafure may even hereafter 
urife to the perufor of this catalogue. To others it may afford another 
kind of fatista@ian, that of eriticifm. In a houfe, affetting not only 
obfolete architecture, but pretending to an obfervance of the coflume, 
even in the furniture, the mixture of modern portraits and French 
porcelaine, and Greek and Roman f{culpmmre, may feem heteroge- 
neous. In truth, I déd not mean to make my boufe fo Gothic as to 
exclude convenience, and modern refinements in luxury. The de- 
figns of the infide and outfide are ftri¢tly ancient, but the decorations 
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are modern®*.* Would our anceftors, before the reformation of ar. 
chitecture, ‘not have — ed in their gloomy caftles anrique ftatues, 
and fine prétures, beauti/ul vafes, and ornamented china, if they had 
potiefied them? But [ do not mean to defend by argument a finall ca- 
pricious houfe. It was built to pleafe my own tafte, and in fome de. 
gree to realize my own vifions, I have f{pecified what it contains: 
could I defcribe the gay but tran iguil foene where it ftands, and add 
the beauty of the landfeape to the romantic caft of the manfion, it 
would ratfe more pleafing fenfations than a dry hit of curioftties can 
excite: at leaft the profpect would recall the good humour of thofe 
who might be difpofed to condemn the fantaflic fabric, and to think 
it avery proper habitation of, as it was the fcene that infpired, the 
author of the Caftle of Ocranto.” P. 395° 


Plans and defigns of every material part within and with- 
out accompany this catalogue, and are very well engraved, 
‘The remainder of this volume contains only two fimall arti- 
cles; an Effay on modern Gardening, full of pleafing hiftory 
and corres tafte ; 3 and a Counter-Addrefs to the Public, on the 
difmiflion of General Conway, which has loft fome part of 
its intere{t by the lapfe of time, though the occafion was im- 
portant, Both, however, do credit to. the writer, though for 
reafons very different. 


(To be continued.) 


AR » XII. General View of the Agriculture of the County of 


Samerfet, with Obfervations on the Means of tts Impro vement, 
Drawn up inthe dear i795 Sy for the Confideration +f the Board 
of Ao mrsculiure and? infernal impr vement, By To hn Billing gfley, 
Efy. fA Abus ‘k Grove, near Sh pton- Mallet ts and now re- 
printed, with confiderable Additions and Amendments, accom- 
panied } with the Remarks of fome refpeciable Gentlemen and 
farmers in the Gawity. 8Svo 320 pp. 6s. Dilly. 1767. 


WE underftand chat th's is the !aft County. Survey which 
is likely to come betore us for examination. It is com- 
fortable to fettle a long reckoning in good bumour; and Mr. 
Billingiley wall pr: More this, by turn th ny a Very fatisfactory 
article in the clofe of the account. Without depart ng feom 
this good humour, we recoilect, and mult ftate, that amoug 
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the many projectors who have lately infeited the kingdom, 
fome of the county-furveyors, under the Board of Agriculture, 
pave appeared to us among the moft rath and prefumptuous, 
They feem to have been, many of them, mere farmers, or va- 
Juers of land; and if they had kept within their {fphere, all 
might have been well, But when they prefumed to dictate (as 
they fometimes did in a very high tone) plans of reform in pot 
litical economy and legiflation, they manifelted fo much in- 
competence on thefe fubjects, that we could not forbear to 
exclaim, (we fhall tranflate for theic information) “ Let not 
the {hoemaker go beyond his laft.” 

At the threfhold of this work there is a fmall fumbling 
block. It appears, that this * General View” is drawn up 
“ without an aQual furvey.” P. ine This is a fair acknowe 
ledyement; and would have come, we believe, from other 
reporters with much propriety. Mr. B. urges, however, at p, 
314, his ‘* general knowledge of the county, and particularly 
of the northern and middle diftri€ts, as enabling him to write 
on its practices without a perfonal furvey.” Let us proceed 
then to fhow, by fpecimens, his ability to du fo. 

Atp. 35, Mr. B. fpeaks of ty/hes, as any man would fpeak 
who {cruples to invade other men’s property ; and not as many 
of his fellow-reporters (aad their tranfcribers, the Bath Society) 
have {poken. : 


“<1 mutt beg leave to wave a difcuffion of this difficult though im- 
pre fubject. Suffice icto fay, that if they are aguievance, (which 

believe few will difpute) it is a grievance eftablifhed by the laws of 
the land, and no violent or harfh methods of relief can be juftified, 
In refpeét to their influence on the agriculture of this difria, 1 fee but 
little to complain of: both the clergy and the lay-impropriator have 
been fa moderate in their demands, and in general have agreed to fo 
reafonable a compofition, that the progrefs of improvement has re- 
ceived but hittle check on this account.” P. 35. 


He fancies, indeed, that tithes ‘* might be fairly and ho- 
nourably got rid of by purchafe.” But his plan of making the 
clergy derive their income from a fund, * eftablifhed by the 
legiflature, and guaranteed by government,” leaves the wife ob- 
jection of Mr. Burke, concerning, “ fifcal difficulties,” in its 
full force.” 


«© Many parifhes, which within twenty years paft paid no more thap 
sol. per annum to the poor, now pay 2ool. and unlefs fome plan of 
prevention be ep the evil is not likely to abate, This increafe 
of the poor’s raté has been general, and may be attributed partly to an 
increated population.” P. 36. 


Aa increafed population is fo material a caufe of the increafed 


amount of the poor-rates, as well in each particular parifh, as 
iti 
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in the kingdom at large, that unlefs the degree of ¢h:s be afcers 
tained, all that is faid upon the fubje@ is mere declamation, 
Suppofe (what we know'to be nearly a fact) that in the year 
2708, a parith raifed 6001. for the relief of the poor, and in 
1798, raifes 1200!. and the number of inhabitants (rich and 
5) by a vaft increafe of trade, is doubled within that period ; 
| os is evidently no advance at all in the expence of maintain- 
ing the poor; or rather, confidering the depreciated value of 
money, here is a confiderable diminution of it. 
To many perfogs, whole benevolence (or perhaps indolence} 


exceeds their judgment, a hint like the following may be fer. 


viceabie 


** Some gentlemen, from the beft of motives, have been long in the 
habst of letting their eftates at the old rents, though a of the 
articles of produce has, in the courfe of thirty years, advanced one 
third at leait. 

How far fuch aéts of kindnefs may bbe confidered as jult to a man’s 
family, or conducive to the public weal, I much doubt. From the 
-expenence which I have had im the agricaltural world, I have inva- 
siably found lands fo occupied in a much worfe fate than thofe of 
neighbouring farmers moderately advanced. : 

** An equitable partition of the advantages refulting from an ine 
creafe of trade and lation cannot by any reafonable tenant be ob- 


jetted to, The one fyfiem produces care and exertion, and the other 
maolence and floth. P. 42 


« The method of harrowing practifed by the farmers in South De- 
von cannot be too ftrongly recommended. 

** This opesation they perform with two harrows, and two horfes 
abreaft, a lad being mounted on the near horfe. The horfes are kept 
te a fall trot, by which one torn of the harrow pulverizes the foil as 

as theee or four in the common faunteting method.” P. 47. 


Chap. VI. ** Mendip Hills,” contains found anfwers to the 
objeGions commonly made againft snciofing, and fome good 
hints for the better conducting of this butinefs. 


*¢ That the prefent mode of conducting the bufinefs is fufceptible 
of further improvem:nt,-no one converfant with the fubje¢t can deny, 
Yet to accomplifh this, many obftacles arc to be combated, and per- 
haps one of the moft formidable is, that of i:s having been regarded, 
wore or fefs, as a little fyflem of patronage. The lord of the foil, the 
sector, and a few of the principal commoners, monopolize and diftri- 
hare she appointments. It is well known, that bills of this fort have 
$ymd their way throvgh parliament without the intervention of a 
country folicitor. In cafes where no oppofition was mediated, the 
Serge folicitor, anda Terckiee, eed anfwered every purpofe, 

y this, a faving was made of from fixty to a hundred pounds; but 
this might exclnde the friend of one or more of the governing party. 
As foc acis, Sve commiffioners have been appointed; in general there 
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& three; hut twe would be fufficient, with power to nominate a 
third under the circumttance of difference of opinion, which (eldom 
s; and in fmall ioclofures, perhaps one commiffiioner would 
a every purpofe. fa country folicitor be employed, he fhould 
att as clerk to the commiffioners, and fave the expence of a fuperna- 
merary in that capacity. Hereby another faving would be made, 
without any injury to the concern. The office a furveyor is by ne 
means inconfiderable in the aggregate of expence. This might be 
difpofed of, under a fair competition, to the loweft given fum for 
executing the whole of the butinefs, (after the act is obtained) by ad- 
vertifing for propofals to fuch effect; taking care that the conteatting 
rty be competent to the undertaking. This alieration, it is proba- 
bie, would fave one-third, and in fome cafes acarly half of a bill ade 
out by charges in detail. 

“ in the choice of commiffioners, it is of the utmoft confequence 
to appoint oe, at leaft, in the neighbourhood of the inclofure, fami. 
liarized with all the varieties of the foil, wih che influeace of feafons, 
and with its local peculiarities; whereby its prefent value, and capa- 
city for fature improvement would be afcertained with precifion, aod 
the important office of qualifying the land executed with fafety and 
confidence. The next in the fcale of utility fhoald be a perfon con- 
verfant with all the forms and routine of the bufinefs; well inftru€ted 
from experience in accounts, and in the prices and different modes of 
fencing, making roads, bridges, or &c. of general and compre- 
henfive knowledge of agriculture,. both practical and {peculative, and 
of genius to fuggett fuch modern improvements as are beft adapted to 
the fituation and foil, Two perfons, thus qualified, are fully compe- 
tent to execute the office with credit to themfelves, and jutiice to the 
proprietors. But fhould the concern fuffer by the abfence of either, 
through ficknefs, private bufinefs, or any othercaufe, a claufe in the 
aét might be inferted, impowering them, ar the proprietors, to choofe 
a third for the purpofe of avoiding delay. Commiffiouers, whole ce- 
fidence is at a great diftance, fhould (on account of che extra charges 
of time and travelling expences) only be reforted to as an alternative, 
from the impoilibility ef getting others properly qualified near home. 

“< The ofice of commiufioner is, without doubs, the firlt in confe- 
pose and authority, under an inclofing a¢t, but with refpett to ems- 

ument the very lowefl. Even the clerk’s bill of charges, wor as a fo- 
licitor acting in that capacity, but as any other indifferent perfon did 
in times patt, exeeed twice, and fometimes three times the amount of 
the fees of the former. The public have been not a little mifled in 
sheir conceptions of this fubject. ‘The real fact is, chat the whole of 
the refponfibility ataches to the office of commiffioner, which, in pe- 
cuniary recompenoe, 4s by far the moft infignificant. 

‘¢ Thus have I impartially ftated the defects of the prefent fyftem, 
with their correfpoudent remedies. In its mott improved ftate it will 
retain f{omewhat of imperfeAion, which perhaps cannot be entirely 
obviated, | 


«« I fhall only add, that within a few years paft, in the neighbour- 


~ hoed of Wells, an inclofute was farmed by an attorney of extenfive : 


practice, and well-known refpettubiliry, at a fum confiderably Ad 
a ; ; 
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than it would have amounted to in the ufual way. The commiffioners 
were appointed by the proprietors ; the bufinefs executed with fingular 


difpatch, and all parties interefted perfectly fatished. Fences, roads, « 


&c. were made by the proprietors.” P, ¢9. 


“ Let me advife a general inveftigation of the fabftrata of all foils 
about to he improved; for | verily believe, that in moft inftances a 
manure may there be found near at hand, and congue thereunto, 


Do we not frequently find clay under fand, and fand under clay ; un.’ 


Ger flint, cha/k; under white-lias or ftone-brath, marle; under red 
earth, lime-/lone; under peat-bogs, fea mud or clay? Are not thefe 
circumftances fufficient indication to the wary hiifbandman, to eXxa- 
mine minutely the interior quality of his land previous to applying 
_ extranéous and expenfive manures?” P. 77. 


* The writer has known thirty-two fucceffive crops of potatoes 
from the fame field, and the produce as good at the latter part of the 
term as at the beginning. ‘This will puzzle the theorilt, with his pe- 
culiar Jubjiances of nutrition.” P, 118. 


«¢ Perhaps there are few things in hufbandry more difficult to be ac- 
complifhed than that of reftoring worn-out arable to a good pafture, 
A few hints on this fubject may not be unaccepr ble. , 

« The firft ftep is to ext rpate from the Jani all noxious weeds, 
This may be done by a compleat winter and fummer fallow; or, in 
place of the fummer fallow, by a crop of po:artes, weil manured. and 
kept perfectly clean, and followed by winter vetches, fed off in the 
{pring. 

«« At the latter end of May, or beginning of Jun, fow one buthe 
of buck-whear per acre, and when that is'up, and in rough leaf, har- 
row in (chooling, if poffible, moift weather) two buthels of hay-feed, 
colleéted from the beit meadow hay, half a buthel ot rye-erafs, four 

ounds of marl grafs, and four pounds of white Dutch clover. The 
uck is intended principally as a fercen to the grafs feeds. 

«« It, therefore, the harrowing thould pull! up fome of the plants, fo 
much the better. A thick crop is not defirable, After the buck- 
wheat is harveited, which will be fome time in September, let the 
field be hayned, or fhut up for the winter; and let it be fed the next 
furnmer with theep, or any kind of cattle, except horfes; the latter 
animal will vear up the young plants with his teeth, 

«« Should this pafture, in the courfe of three or four years, decline 
in finenefs of herbage, and become coarfe and rough, which is fre 
quently the cafe, give it a top-drefling of lime, or lime mixed with 
pond or ditch earth, or the f{craping of a road made with lime-ftone, 
or marl ; and if neither of thefe can be procured, with coal or foapers’ 
afhes, or any kind of compoft ; and two years after either of the above 
manures are adminiftered, ferve out fome good meadow hay on it in 
the months of January and February, and then give it a. compleat co- 
= of rotien dung. 

«« By this method a good permanent pafture may be obtained. If 
the ground fo laid down be intended for plea/ure ground, @mit the rye- 
gtais, and add to the natural gra(s feeds’ P. 121, 
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. 6 In ‘the management and curing of the natural grafs, the inha- 
bitants of chis diftci€t, particularly in thofe parts where it is intended 
for fale, are very attentive, 

. « Women or.children are employed to fpread the grafs after the 
‘mower. About the middle of the day it is carned, and in the aftere 
noon put into {mall cocks, Next day it is again {pread with great 
care, fhaking it kigh up in the air, and feparating as much as poffible 
every blade. In the cvurle of the feeond day, it is twice turned ; and 
early in the afternoon, whilft the /an’s reys ars frrong and powerful, and 
the bay warm, it is again cocked in heaps, about double as large as 
thofe of the preceding evening. On thethird day it undergoes a fimi« 
lar procefs in regard to the fpreading and turning; and if the weather 
be very fine, and the crop not exceeding thirty cwt. per acre, it wild 
be fit for ftacking ;—if otherwife, it fhould into large cocks, 
and left till the fourth morning, avoiding on all occafions pager 
jate in the evening, or in a trong dew. Should the weather be difhi- 
cult, and the hay-making “be interrupted by frequent fhowets, or by 
fome days rain, make a point of drying it thoroughly, and then fal 
it after the rate of a peck of falt toa ton of hay; this will make it 
palatable to the cattle. On all accounts, avoid making a chimney in 
the ftack, for this will inevitably make the hay mouldy and unwhole- 
fome. 

«‘ Should it heat too much, and be in danger of taking fire, targ 

she mow before the heat is too far advanced.” P. 121. 


The following piece of information, though not new, per- 
haps, to all our readers, nor of the higheft importance, is yet 
fo generally ufeful, that we are tempted to extrac it. 

‘© Of late it has been found that potatoes boiled, and mixed with 
the fkimmings of the pot, or with any other fat or greafy fubftance, 
is the cheapett food that can be given to all kinds of poultry, and fat- 
tens them in a few days, making the fieth of a moft delicate colour and 
flavour,” P, 150.: . 


At p. 169 we find a plan, by Mr. White, a furveyor for 
draining the turf-bogs and fir lands, near the rivers Brul 
and Axe. Parties interefted in fuch a work will, doubtlefs, 
give much attention to a {cheme of this nature. 

*¢ It is obfervable, that the land on'which rated flax is {pread to pres 
pare it for houfing, pre Sarg er thereby ; and if it be fpread 
ona coarfe four pafture, the herbage will be totally changed, and the 
beft forts of graffes will make their appearance. Having myfelf cul- 
tivated flax on a large feale, and obferving the almoft inflantaneous 
effect produced by the water in which the flax was immerfed, I was in- 
duced fome years ago to apply it to fome pafture land, by means of 
watering carts, fimilar to thofe ufed near London in watering the reads, 
The was aftonifhing, and advaneed the land in value ten hhillings 

racre, ‘This liquid is much feperior to animal urine. The ige 

therefore ftrongly recommend to the cultivators of flax; polity St 
may not be a new idea, bat a fo applied,” P. 215. 
Mere 


* 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL, MILE, PRB, 1799. 
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«* In refpect to private roads, I would recommend a repeal of the 
law compelling ftatute labour, and changing the fame to a compofitiog 


in money. 

«* Whenever a farmer is called forth to perform ftatute-labour, he 
goes to it with reluétance, and confiders it as a legal burthen from 
which he derives no benefit. His fervant and his horfes feem to par. 
take of the torpor of the mafter. ‘The utmoft exertion of the furveyor 
cannot roufe them, and the labour performed is fcarcely balf what it 
ought to be. 

** This would not be the cafe, were the furveyor to receive in money 
the highway tax; he could then employ fuch workmen as would do 
him juftice, or, if they were indolent or infolent, he could difmifg 
them.” P. 308. 

Here we mult obferve, that, promifing as this fcheme ap. 
pears, it would be very unpalatable to hufbandmen in general, 
At prefent, the ftarute-duty.is ufually called for, when their 
teams are moft difengayed, and could earn but little of what 
they would pay in money, We are aware, that the labour 
due is very imperfeQly performed, By law, they ought dili- 
gently to work eight hours every day; out of which they ufually 
take two for reft and refrefliment ; beginning at eight in the 
morning, and leaving off at four in the afternoon. But furel 
one or two fsrfertures, recovered by the furveyor of a oarith 
from the molt perverfe mailers, or labourers, wilfully making 
default, would fet the matter to rights, in a way lefs exception- 
able than that which is here fuggefted. 

Weare glad to find (p. 314) that the magiftr&ates in Somer- 
fetthire have exerted themieives to enforce the ufe of the Win- 
chefter meafure for corn ; and we recommend their example to 
all magiftrates who make a confcience of doing their whole 
duty. Mr. B. fays, that this ftep has been “to the great be- 
nefit of the feller, and the great‘lofs of the purchafer.” We 
fhould rather fay, it has given to every one his due ; to the fel- 
ler in this county, it feems 7 or 8 per cent. more than he for 
merly received. But probably this is over-rated ; fince mes- 
chants do not altogether negle& the weight of the corn which 
¢hey purchafe. However, when the meafure is certain, each 

rty knows what he is doing, far better than when the meafure 
is pee which is very uncertain, 

o this general view are annexed, A Defcription of Robert 
Weldon’s Hydroftatic, or Caiffon-Lock, on the Somerfes 
Canal, three miles from Bath; and an account, ve Mr. 
Parry, of a very promifing provifion for fupplylng the p 
with fuel, upon the inclofure of Little Gn oad orfolle, it 
Ne take our leave of Mr. Billingfley, with thanks to him 
for many ufeful inftru@ions, and fer the very proper and unaf- 
fected ityle in which they are communicated. 
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BRITISH CATALOGUE, 


POETRY.” © 


Ary. 14. The Battle of the Nile, a Poem. .Ry Willian Sotheby, E/g. 
4tO. 28 oh Hatchard, Piccadilly. 1799. © 7 ft 


To the knowledge of verfification, and the command of a pure and 
claffical ftyle, Mr. Sorheby completely eftablifhed his claim by his late 
publication of Oberon*. If he appears to lefs advantage in the prefent 
poem, it feems to be chiefly, becaufe the temporary nature of his fub- 
ject urged him to fend it forth before it had been equally matured. 
The compofition is far from wanting fpirit, but in fome paffages, that 
{pirit appears a little too extravagant. It is, however, very clearly the 
production of a poetical mind, Were we to choofe a paflage for merit 
of that kind alone, we fhould probably extract the fpeech of Buona- 
parte, as the Genius of Gaul, in p.g, or the account of his fuppofed 
death, in p.12. But withing to. unite political utility with poetical 
gratification, we fhall rather fele¢t she {pirited tribute to the exertions 


of our own country, in arming itfelf againft the threatened invafionss 


Loud rings the ile—* Lo, Gaul! yon countlefs hoft 
OF captur’d fleets that belt the Britith coaft— 
Thefe, Belgium launch’d—there towr’s [beria’s pride, 
And thefe, thy glory once, the world defy’d!l— - 
Look o’er the realm—how awful on the fight 
Gleams an arm’d nation, marfhall’d for the fight. 
Here yet ‘ to arms’ the gothic genius calls, 

And waves her banner d’er yon caftle walls, 

The race of Barons bold yon legions lead, 

The flow’r of Britain to the tented mead. 

Go thou, from gl woods, and lonely caves, 
To diftant flanyhoer rag reluctant flaves, 

Here Themis arms her voluntary train, 

Here commerce leagues for war the fons of gain. 
Peace, mid thy haunts! where Cam and Ifis glide, 
Youth plumes his brow with military pride! 
Why quits the yeoman life’s domeftic charms 
To ruth unbidden mid the elafh of arms ? 

Why yon unwearied {wains, at cloft of day, 
Unyoke the fteed, and join the war array ; 

Or, rous’d from fleep, ere labour eyes the morn, 
Prevent the fammons of the bugle horn? 
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Why all, when Gailia pour’d th’ invading hoft, 

Sought willing wounds on Erin’s refeu’d coaft ? 
Stern foe! we heard th’ exterminating word : 

Go, flame relentlefs !—Go, infatiate fword ! 

I, on yon [fle, in battle’s fiery car 

Will launch the thunder of confuming war. 

Watte be the realm, like Tyre that reign’d of yoret 

There never fhip fall anchor on the fhore,— 

‘There never more, with folitary tread, 

On the bare rock, his net the fither fpread :— 

One groan of death fhall rife, and none reply : 

On one lone column reft the ftranger eye, 

Where vengeance graves upon the trophy’d pile, 

J bis vidor Gallia reard on Albion's i 

«« We lieard the vow, exterminating Gaul! 

And rofe at Liberty’s parental call— 

Throne, city, hut—one will, one voice, one foul, 

Rung round the ifle, and arm’d th’ united whole !” 


This paffage alfo is full of poetry ; but there is fome want of cov- 
ftru€tion in the fix lines beginning, ‘‘ Why yon unwearied,” &c. 
«* Why quits the yeoman” is right; but to follow that confiftently, it 
fhould be ‘* why do the fwains, and why do all feek wounds,” &c. It 
feems hardly neceffary to add, that the whole deferves the attention of 





. the public. 


Art. 15. Song of the Battle of the Nile; publifoed for the Benefi of 
the Widows and Children of the brave Men whe fell oe that memorable 
Day, and humbly inferibed to the Gextlemen of the Committee. By 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles, of Donhead, Wiltfbire, and ReGor of Dun- 
bleton, Gloucefierpire. 40. 18. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


This is modeitly entitled a Song ; but it belongs to the better fpe- 
cimen of ede writing, and is throughout highly animated and im- 
preffive. We gladly transfer the latt ftanza to our page. 


~ «© Haften, O God! the time, when never more 
Pale Pity, from her moonlight feat, fhall hear 
(And dropping at the found a fruitlefs tear) 
The far-off bactle’s melancholy roar; 
When never more Horrer’s portentous cry 
Shall found amid the troubled. tky ; 
Or dark DeltruStion’s glimly-fmiling mien, 
Thro’ the red fafhes of the fight be feen! 
Father in Heav'n! our ardent hopes fulfil, 
Thou fpeakelt ‘* Peace!” and the vex’d world is Rill f 
Yet thould Oppreffion huge arife, 
And, with bloody banners fpread, 
Upon the grafping nations tread, 
chet 
Whilft he Thy name defies, 
Trafting in Thee alone, we hope to quel] 
_ His furious might, his purpofe fell ; 


 _ ng on 
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And as the enfigns of his baffled pride 

O’er the feas are fcatrer’d wide, 

We will take up a joyous ftrain and cry, 

«“Syout! ror THE Lonp HATH TRIUMPR’D GLORIOUSLY.” 


Ant. 16. The Irifh Boy. A Ballad. 4to. 13, Kearfley. 1798. 


This poem is dedicated to thofe who, without any diftinétions of 
party, fubfcribe for the relief of the widows and orphans whom the 
calamities of Ireland have reduced to poverty. We cannot {peak in 
high terins of the poetical merit of this compofition ; but we, without 


tation, give our tribute of praife to the benevolent fpirit of the 


author. . 


Art. 17. Hymns to the Supreme Being, in Imitation cA the Eaflern 


We have little fcruple in placing this elegant publication among 
our articles of poetry; and nobody, we believe, can entertain more 
efteem than we do for the talents and piety of their amiable and ac. 
complifhed author, ‘The firft edition of this volume was, as Mr. K, 
informs in his preface, written in 1780. They have often been rep 
printed furreptitioufly, and with many errors. To avoid a repetition 
of fuch abufes, Mr, King now gives his name to the world; and moi 
afluredly they will detra&t nothing from his chara¢ter, either as 4 
fcholar or a chriftian, We have been highly delighted with this ef. 
fufion, We urge, in the ftrongeft manner, not only the propriety but 
the wifdom of putting this volume into the hands of young perfons. 
They who can perufe it without emotion, muft have feelings and 
principle very different from thofe which we feel it our duty to incul- 
cate and avow, ) 


Arr. 18. Poems. By Robert Farren Cheetham, of Braxen-nofe Col- 
lege, Oxford. 4to. 28. 6d, Clarke. 1798. , 


_ © Qdes and Mifcellanies,” by this author, wert teviewed by the 
Britith Critic in vol, viii, p. 669. His poetical talents were there 
fpoken of in terms of qualified commendation. ‘The fame fort of no- 
tice may very confifently be vaken of this publication, notwithftanding 
the author’s preface, which we cannot help calling puerile. There is 
no inconfiftency in faying of any unexperienced writer, that his lines 
are occafionally both vigorous and melodious, and yet defaced with 
“s — tinfel conceits, and ill eonftracted lines.” : 
¢ have no hefitation ia faving that this publication is not lefs ex- 
ceptionable than what we have before noticed from this author's pen ; 
but that it indicated an improved jadgment, and more acccuratg tafte. 
Indeed, there are many paflages in this collection deferving of very 
high praife, Will this content this tefty youth ? 
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Art.19. A Monody on the Death of Mr. Fobn Palmer, the Comedian; 
to cahich is prefixed, a Review of, bis Powers, with Odfervations on 
the mof? eminent Performers on the Landen Stage, inferibed to Mrs, Sid» 
ous. By T. Harret, Author of Leifure Miments, 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Cawthome. 1798, . . 


A friendly tribute to the memory of a perfon who enjoyed a con 
fiderable’ portion of the public regard. Perhaps it would have been 
qaite as ciicacieus if written altogether in plain aad humble profe. 


DRAMATIC. 


Art. 20. Den Carls, a Tragedy, tranflated fram the German of Fre 
devick Schiller, Author of the Robbers, Minifier, and Fiefco. Sve, 
320 pp- 5% Richardfon. 2798. 
The melancholy and myfterious ftory of Don Carlos, fon of Phi- 

Hip Il. of Spain, has given rife to a novel by the Abbe de St. Real, 

and a tragedy by Otway; the latter of which is not, we think, among 

the happicit produétions of that celebrated writer, Hiftorians re- 
the unfortunate prince as of a reftlefs and turbulent difpofition, 
perpetwally oppofed the king and his minitters, claimed a fhare ia 
the goverment, fomented the troubles in the Netherlands, and even 
defigned to head the malcontents. But even thefe provocations cannot 

§jeftity the wnrelenting cruelty of his father, who, initead of endea- 

wouring to reclaim him,-after a rigid confinement, put an end to his 

days (as it is faid) by poifon. ‘To thefe fuppofed truths, fi¢tion has 
added an interefting circumftance; that the young prince was in love 
with is mother-in-law, who had been once betrothed to him. 

‘Vo detail the whole plot of the prefent tragedy, which occupies 
above 700 pages, and is in fome parts intricate and obfeure, would 
lead us much too tar. The following, however, is an outline :—~—The 
prince, Don Carlos, being, as above-mentioned, enamoured of the 
young queen, falls into a deep melancholy, the caufe of which 
he imruits to his friend, the Marquis de Pofa. They contrive 
2 private interview between the prince and queen, in which the former 
profeties his attachment, and the queen, though manifeitly partial to 
him, rejects it. But, not engroffed by love alone, the prince is de- 
frows to deliver the Flemings from oppreflion, and requefts 
the king to appoim him to we government of thofe provinces, 
hat ie vain. Phus he excites the jealoufy of Phalip’s chief -eounfellors, 
the Doke of Alva, and the Confeilar Domingo, whofe intrigues againft 
him, atded by the Princefs Eboli, (who is inftigated by it, a 
hove) together with the {chemes of the Marquis de Pofa for his pre- 
fervation, form the fubfequeot bufinefs of the piece. ‘The marquis is 
sanded ap extransdinary charatter, He appears concerned at the 
prince’s unfortunate attachment, yet encourages interviews with the 
object of it. Introduced to the king, he gains his confidence by the 
benevolence of his fentiments, and eccentric bolinefs of his language ; 
avd {itranze to tell!) the cruel and bigotied Philip is, in a great de- 
gree, made a coovert to humansty, by a lecture in the refined 
Ryle of s modern philofopher. He appoints the marquis firt his 
ebambeiain, shen prime minitict, dud permits him to fpeak at alf 
tumes, 
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times, and in private, to the queen, In return for this confidence, 
our philofopher concerts with her a plan for the efcape.of Don Car- 
Jos to the Nethertands, where he is to por him/elf at the head of the 
revolters, in hopes he may thus be able to make terms both for chem 
and himfelf.. His fubfequent condac is. ftill_ more extraordinary. 
He expofes, indeed, to the king, the motives of thofe who have ex. 
cited his jealoufy of the queen, yet alarms with furmifes of che political 
defigns of his fon; and obtains aa order for his arreft, to be executed 
whenever he fhall think ‘it. He accordingly feizes the prince, to 
prevent his making a confeflion to the Princefs Eboli of his love for 
the queen. Fearing that the prince may, notwithflanding, have be- 
trayed himfelf, he writes a letter, directed to the Prince of Orange, 
hating bim/elf, inftead of the prince, to be enamoured of the quoen, 
and difaffected to the king’s ab eae ape He contrives that chis let- 
ter fhall fall into the king’s hands; in confequence of which, he as 
immediately put to death by the king’s order, and Carlos is fet at h- 
berty,. That prince, when the paroxy{ms of grief for his friend are 
over, refumes the defign of flying to the Netherlands; and, to obtain 
a laft interview of the queen, dreties himfelf in che habit of a monk, 
uader which appearance, the ghof of the Emperor Charles V. was 
fuppofed to haunt the palace. He thus paiffes the centinels; but the | 
king, aware of his fchemes, follows him inco the qucen’s apartment, 
where he overhears his fon declare his intention of departing, and 
fetting up the ftandard of revolt. Upon this, Philip, with his coar- 
tiers, and the inquifitér general, (whom he had previoufly confulted} 
make their appearance. — The queen falls down lifelefs ; and the king 
ae the prince into the hands of the inquifition to be put to 
ath, 

Our readers will perceive by this ketch, that the tragedy of Daa 
Carlos has all the wildnefs and extravegance that charagterize the 
productions of Schiller. _ It appears to us, however, inferior in origi 
nality of genius and force of expreflion, to the other plays of that 
celebrated writer with which we.are acquainted. Many of the fcenep 
are tedious and uninteretting, others unnatural.and abfurd ; but thera 
are fome which, even under the difadvantage of a tranflation, Arike 
us as pathetic and eloquent. 

After what has been faid, it fearcely need be added, that this play, 
not only from its immeafurable length, but its many incoafiftencies, 
is not, in its prefent torm, at all adapted to our notions of dramatie 
reprefentation, 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 21. Medtcal Difcipline, or Rules and Regulations for the more 
cffrAual Prefervation of Health on Board the Honourable Eaft-Indi 
Company's Ships, ina Letter, addreffed ta the Honourable the Court of 
Dire&ors, and publifbed by their ms Shera By Alexander Stewart, 
Surgeon in Southwark, aud formerly of the Earl Talbot, and General 
Goddard Baft'Iidiamen. 12m0. 107 pp. 2%. 6d. Murray and ° 

Highley. 1798, : 


Long voyages have in all ages been found to be highly injorioos 
fp health, and the mortality alfo attending them a Only cont 
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derablé, ‘This arifes from a variety of caufes; frequent change of 
climate ; long expofure to intenfe heat, fevere cold, or continued rain; 
the neceflity of living for a long period of time on falted provifion, 
and drinking bad or putrid water; from the number of men who are 
ufually crowded together in a comparatively fmall fpace. To thefe 
caufes may be added, ufing fhips that are old, erazy, and ‘leaky, of 
that are new, and made of ssfentoned timber: in either cafe, the va. 
pours or exhalations being abundant, and in fome parts confined, be: 
come putrid, and highly noxious. Hence fevers of the moft dan. 
gcrous kind, either becoming fpeedily fatal, or, when cured, leaving the 
parties in a ftate of extreme debility, and often terminating in {curvy, 
_ Te will be evident, that itmuft be extremely difficult to provide againtt 
fuch a variety of accidents; yet, that it is pra¢ticable, and may be 
effefted under certain circumftances, we have the moft indubitable 
proof. In a voyage of three years, through every variety of climate 
and latitude, after —* againit the moft violert forms, Captain 
Cook loft only one man by ficknefs*, out of one hundred and 
eighteen, which was the complement of his veffel; and brought his 
men home, we are told, in full feal:h and vigour. Captain Dixon’ 
and other navigators, have fince heen equally fuecefsful. That the 
public might be benefitted by their experience, they have publithed 
accounts of their voyages, and given in detail the whole fcheme of 
regimen and difcipline, by which they had been enabled to effeét fo 
wonderful a change, and to take from fea voyages fa large a part of 
its danger. ‘This was eff:cted, it fee:ns, by introdueing certain new 
articles into the diet of the men, by paying great attention to perfonal 
cleanlinefs, by frequently airing the clothes and bedding of the men, 
by keeping every part of the {hips clean, dry, and well aired or ven- 
tilated, by exercifing the men, keeping up a ftrict difcipline among 
them, prohibiting drunkennefs and all excefs, and by al owing them 
a greater portion of fleep. ‘Thefe direttions feem fo eafy and pratti- 
okt, that it might be imagined they would be adopted by fucceeding 
aavigatots; and confequently, that we fhould no more hear of the rava- 
ges committed aboard vur thips, by fever, dyfentery, fcurvy, &c, That 
this is not the cafe, we have had abundant proof in the courfe of the 
aap war; our fleets’almott conftantly returning to port, after a 
g voyage or cruife, with their men enfeebled by difeafe, and much 
diminifhed in number, Our author, who was four years in the fer- 
vice of the Eaft-India Company, fays, (Introduétion, p. 3) ** It isa 
Well knowa and melancholy truth, that voyages to the Eaft Indies, 
when protrafted beyond the ufual length of time, from war, or other 
| @aufes, have hitherto been very generaliy ateended with great ficknefs 
and mortality; the feurvy, fluxes, and malignant fevers making 
dreadtul ravages among the men. Your records,” he adds, addreffing 
the Eaft-india Company, ‘* will prefent to you many inftances of 
fhips being detained for a whole feafon in India, from the ill health 
of their crews, while otflers have been endangered, and nearly loft, 
from the fame caufe.” Our author acknowledges, that inftances of this 
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kind are not now fo frequent as formerly ; but this he attributes ra- 
ther to the improvements made in the art of navigating, by which we 
are enabled to perform thofe voyages in much lefs time than hercto- 
fore, than to any fuperior attention paid to the management of the 
men. ‘ The great ficknefs and mortality,” he fays, p. 103, ‘* that 
occurred in the laft China fleet, fully prove the above obfervation.” 
On the other hand, by attending to the regulations here laid down, 
which are fimilar to thofe recommended by Captain Cook, “* the 
crew of the General Goddard, in the years 1794 and 1796, wefe pre- 
ferved,” he fays, ** in an uncommon ftate of good health, through- 
out an arduous and tedious voyage, which enabled them, towards the 
dlefe of it, to perform fignal and fubftantial fervices to their country, 
by the capture of the enemy’s fleets off the ifland of St, Helena, in 
compan with his Majefty’s fhip Sceptre, Commodore Eping- 
ton,” The regulations propofed by the author are given under t 
following heads; attention to cleanlinefs, air, diet, reft, exercife, 
clothing, and general remarks. What the author fays on the neceflity 
of enforcing the obfervance of religious and moral duties, and of the 
character of true Britith tar, contrafted with a profligate and worth- 
lefs race of men, too often mixed with him, will, we are certain, 
be read with pleafure, and convey a favourable and juft idez of this 
little work. : 

“« The able and experienced feaman is,” the author fays, p. 77, 
© a truly valuable character; he is only thoughtlefs and inattentive 
as far as regards his own health and welfare, As a man, he will 
yield to no one in his deteftation of whatever is mean, un and 
difhonourable, He has an open, a noble, and an honeft heart. As a 


feaman, to be cheerful, aétive, and prompt in the execution of his duty 3. 


to bear fatigue, and the viciffirudes of weather and climate, without 
murmuring ; to be fteady and colleéted in the hour of difficulty and 
danger ; to be obedient, refpeétful, and attached to the officer that ig 
worthy to command him; to be faithful and true to his king and 
country, courageous in aétion, and humane in viétory, are the virtues 
in which he eminently excels, But there are many men on hip. 
board,” the author adds, ** the reverfe of the charactet I have drawn, 
indolent, profligate, and debauched, It is among -fych men as the 
that ficknefs generally makes its appearance, and.is thence diffemi- 
nated among, and deftroys the health of the whole crew, while their 
vicious condu@t proves equally deftructive to the morals of the men, 
Slothfulnefs, drunkennefs, theft, and gaming, fhould meet with exem- 
plary punifhment; and temperance, induftry, and regularity, be 
rongly inculcated ‘and enforced. The regular and folemn pete 
formance of public worfhip, in prefence of the whole thip’s company, 
on the quarter deck, once in the week, fhould never be neglected, 
either at fea or in harbour. A proper idea of zeligion tends to intro- 
duce ‘cleanlinefs, fobriety, and good order ; it teaches obedience, and 
a faithful and regular difcharge of their re'pettive duties. It pro- 
duces a ferenity of mind; banifhes melancholy, di/eontent, pul ay @ 
the train of depreffing affections; and: thence contributes ta the 
improvement and prefervation of health,” \ 
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Art. 22. The Seaman's Medical Adwocate; or an Attempt to forts 
that 500 Seamen are annually, during War, loft to the Brith Nation, 
in the Wefi-lndia Merchants’ Service, and on board Ships of War ox 
the Weft-India Station, through the Yellow Fewer, and other Difeafes 
and Means, from Caufes, which, it is conceived, are chiefly to be olrvi- 
ated, aud unconn Ged with the pe eS of War, or Dangers 
the Sea; illuftrated with Cafes and Faéts, moft refpe& fully fubmitied t 
the Confideration of the Britifh Senate; the Right Honourable the Lords 
Commiffioners of the Admiralty; the Admirals of Fleets, and the Com- 
manders of Ships of War on the Wf. India Station; the Weft-India 
Merchants, and the Commanders of Weft-India Merchantmen. By 
Ellioe Arthy, Sargeon in the African and Weft-India Merchants’ Sere 
wice, Bvo. 248 pp. 58. Richardfon. 1798. 


The principal caufes of the lofs of fo large a number of feamen in 
the Wett-India fervice, the author ftates to be, the intemperance of 
men when on fhore ; their quitting their fhips, and concealing them. 
felves in the interior parts of the iflands, to avoid being impreffed 
into the royal navy, or with the view of getting ftations Sheard other 
veffels that are coming home, aad are in want of hands, where they 
frequently are allowed, the author fays, fifty or fixty guineas for na- 
vigating a vefiel home; the want of convenient lodging for the men 
in fhips full laden, and returning home; the want of furgeons aboard 
thefe fhips ; and the improper mode of treating the yellow fever, 
"Phe yellow fever is frequently introduced into the royal navy, and 
gteat mortality occafioned among their crews, by impreffing men 
who have been wandering about on fhore; and, by intemperance, 
and expofure to night air, contracted the difeafe before they are taken. 
To obviate this evil, the author recommends that the impreffed men, 
as well as thofe employed on the imprefs fervice, fhould be lodged in 
houfes in the moft dry, airy, and healthy parts of the iflands; and 
there detained, under the care and infpettion of an experienced fur- 

eon, until it may be afcertained they have not taken the infection, 
in the cure of the yellow fever, the author objefts to ufing antimo- 
rfial emetics, which increafe the irritability of the flomach, and ren- 
der it incapable of retaining the bark, or neceffary nourifhment. Hé 
begins the care by exhibiting a mild cathartic, which he repeats if 
rieceflary, and then gives the bark, occafionally joined with opiates, 
in as large dofes as the flomach will bear ; and this, he feems to think, 
in géneral, adequate to the cure of the difeafe; apparently confound- 
ifg the yellow fever with the bilious remitting fever, which fre- 
quently yields to this mode of treatment. The author fuggefts many 
regulations, by which he thinks the greater part of the evils he de- 
picts may be prevented, ‘To prevent the men quitting their thips, to 
get larger wages, parliament has interfered, by an att, reftri@ting them 
on that point; this the author had not feen until his work was fi- 
n¥hed, He thinks the operation of it will be very falutary. The 
remainder of his project confifts of a fcheme for manning Weft-Indig 
fhips, andWor abolifhing preffing. To effect thefe purpofes, he pro- 
potes that every thip fhould have two apprentices 3 and two old failors, 
whe have ferved thirty or more years in the foyal gavy, and mento 
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ampted by that purpofe from being preffed, with two landmen to every 
hundred tons; alfo one or more feamen who have loft a limb, who 
might do the duty of cooks, and, when in harbour, of fhip keepers. 
By this means, every fhip would have a number of fupernumeraries, 
from one to ten of whom, according to the fize of the thip, takea by 
‘allot, might be turned over to any of his Majeh) fhips of war, that 
were in want of hands. Of the value or practicability of this plan, 
we can give no opinion. The intention of the author is manifeftly 
good; and, although the whole fhoyld not be adopted, fome advan- 


tage may accrue from this publication. 


Arr. 23. Remarks on Hydrophobia, or the Difeafe produced by the Bite 
ve Mad Dog, or other rabid Animals. By Robert Hamilton, M.D. 
ember of the Royal College of Phyficians, London, and late Phyfitian 
to the Army. din Two Voli 8vo, 842 pp. 148. ‘Longman. 
1798. 
The firft edition of thiswork having heen publifhed ten or eleven 
ears ago, and the additions here made confilting principally of fuch 
cafes and obfervations as have fince occurred, or of which the author 
was not previoufly acquainted, it will be unneceflary to give a particu. 
lar account or analyfis at this time; but as the author has colletted a 
at variety of faéts relative to the difeafe, and drawn from them 
ome important conclufions, which tend to improve the hiftory of the 
—_ a brief abftraét of thefe may not be unaceeptable to our rea- 

ers. . 

The infeétion appears in the dog, this author fays, ordinarily, at the 
end of twenty-one days, fometimes earlier, and in fome. inttances it 
has been fuppofed to lie dormant feven or eight months. In man it 
rarely appears earlier than at the end af fix weeks, fometimes not an- 
til the end of as many or more months. From a table of 121 cafes of 
perfons bitten by mad dogs, it ap , that in three the difeafe did not 
commence until eight months afterthe accident, ia two it began at 
the end of the ninth month, in one at the end of the cleventh;month, 
and in two at the end of the eighteenth month. ‘The author has heard 
of no cafe where the attack of the difeafe was later.than at the end of 
the eighteenth month, ‘The progrefs of the difeafe, after its com- 
menceinent, is equally rapid in man and in. dogs,’ both dying ufually 
on the fourth day. The dog does not refufe food, or appear to be 
averfe to liquids, through the whole of thedifeafe. ‘The dog is much 
more fufceptible of the difeafe, when bitten by a rabid animal, than 
man is. Four men and twelve dogs were.bitten by the fame dog; the 
men efcaped the infe@ion, but the dogs all died mad, From a calcu- 
lation formed from a large colleétion of cafes of men bitten by rabid 
animals, it a rs that not more than one in fixteen of the number 
were afterwards affected with the difeafe. The difeafe has been found 
to affect indifferently, and with equal violence, perfons of all ages, and 
of either fex. 

_ The author feems'to think, that the ftomach firft, and afterwards the 
_inteftines, eefophagus, and fauces, are the parts principally affected by 
the virus, thofe parts being ufually found, on diflection, exhibiting 
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marks of inflammation. He defpairs of any remedy after hydro; 
bia has commenced, and feems torchink the Savane, ba or ante 
of the part bitters the only prefegvative from the difeafe that can be 
depended on. From the thort account we have given, our rcaders wil] 

recive this is a work of confiderable merit; as fuch, we recommend 
it to the notice of the public. 


DIVINITY. 


Arr. 24. A Sermon, delivered in the Church of St. Magnus, London 
Bridge, Now. 25, and in the Church of All-ballews the Great and 

” Lefs, Thames-Street, Dec. 16, 1798 ; before the Affociated Volunteer 
Companies, in the Wards of Bridge, Candlewick, and Dowgate. By 
William Vincent, D, D. Sub-Almaner to bis Majef/ty, and Re&or of 
All-halliews the Great and Lif. 8vo. 36 pp. 18 Cadell and 
Davies. 1799. . 


In this very able and important difcourfe, occafion is taken from 
the text, “ Curfed be he that removeth his neighbour's land-mark,” 
Deut. xxvii. 17, to give the hiftory of property as derived from Seri 
ture, and from rational conjecture. In dividing his fubject, Dr. Vin- 
eent confiders Properiy, 1ft. as the eftabiifhment of God; 2dly. as 
the end and object of fociety ; 3dly. as the true and only folid fupport 
of the community in which we live. Under each of thefe divifions 
the obfervations of the learned author are original, folid, and high! 
ufeful. Alter having fully and clearly treated thefe fubjects, Dr, 
Vincent comes to the application ef it to his audience, which is thus 
admirably ad.’ reffed to them. 

** "That the good among you think with me on this fubjeét, wants no 
other proof than the arms which you have aflumed, and the principle 
whic’ incuced you to aflume them. Your appearance in this place, 
aad in this form, is a public profeffion that you dedicate your 
fervice to God, to the maintainance of the Religion and the Go- 
vernment of your Country ; that you declare yourfelves the defenders 
of your neighbours, your families, your lives, your property ; that 
you are armed againit infurrection and invafion, Now infurreétion 
there cannot be, unlefs by the delufion practifed on the people; for the 
interefts of all are fo ipterwoven with yours, that you are the people in 
reality yourfelves, You are not the guards ofan oriental defpot; you 
cannot be employed to trample upon law and right ; but you are the 
fypporters of both. You are the oppreffors of no man, but the aven- 

rs of wrong, and the protectors of the Conftitution. This fyftem, 
arifing out of theneceffity of the times, feems to have roufed the indo- 
lent, and to have opened the eyes of the deluded; all begin to fee 
that we cannot have Peace confiftent with our exiftence as a nation ; 
and that a Peace diétated by the enemy is fubjection. All begin to 
feel that notwithflanding Liberty is the firit of bleffings, the cry of 
Liberty is the watchword of fedition; and that Equality is not the 
change of Property, but its annihilation, I hope it 1s no longer 


fible to deceive our people with a name, but that ey will be taught by 
- experience 
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tence and example. Look to the conquered; are they free? are 
equal? No; they cannot govern themfelves, or make laws for 
themfelves, but mutt receive them ; and to Teceive the law from an- 
other is flavery dire&t. Have they a conftiturion ? None, but what the 
conqueror has impofed ; and that he changes daily, as his caprice or 
his intereft directs.” P. 29. Le 
Few minds examine any fubjeét with more original views than that 
of the moft refpectable writer whom we have here cited ; and few, 
who think well, exprefs their ideas with more clearnefs or felicity. 


Arr. a5. A Sermon preached before the Honourable Society of Lina 
coln’s-Inn, on Thurfday, November 29, 1798, being the Day appointed 
for a general Thank/giving. By William fackfon, B.D. Siudent of 
Chrift Church, Oxyord, and Preacher to the Society. to. 18 ppe 
1s. Elmfly,&c. 1798. 


To imprefs upon his hearers a right fenfe of the thankfulnefs they 
were called upon to difplay towards the Almighty for his fignal mer- 
cies, this preacher recapitulates, in a brief, but clear manner, the evils 
from which the nation was, for the time, delivered by the vi¢tory then 
commemorated. He then proceeds to dire(t their minds to proper exe 

reflions of their gratitude; and to warn them againft difmiffing that 
Familiy of mind which afcribes the glory where ic is due; to the 
Almighty preferver, not to the mortal inftroments, however well-de- 
ferving. ‘There is a dignity and folemnity in the language of this dif- 
courfe, which muft well have fuited the place where it was delivered, 
and the audience to which it was addrefled ; and we are glad to point 
it out to notice, as a difcourfe well-worthy to be preferved among thofe 
to which the late national events have given occafion. 


Art. 26. A Letter to the Church of England, pointing out fome popular 
Errors of bad Confequence. By an old Friend pe Servant of the 
Church. 8vo. 35 pp. Hatchard, 1798. 


This good churchman complains that time hath lately brought up 
many new and ftrange things; and that, what is wortt of all, there 
has been a revolution in men’s minds, as well as in. their fortunes. 
He takes a view of the errors and miftakes, which he notices to pre- 
vail in the prefent age, under the following heads :—Government— 
Schifm—Revelation—Spirit—Old Tefament—Ildolatry—Human Authoe 
rity. Under the firft ot thefe heads, he procelts againit the abomi- 
nable vottrine, that the power of government is derived trom the 
people who are governed ; yas ¥ he does, with the Scriptures, 
that there is a power but of God. nder the fecona head he repro- 
bates Revolution principles, as now profefied, which are not, as he 
fays, (and as we {tated laft month, in our review of Bifhop Watfon’s 
Charge,) the principles of the tranfaction which placed King Wil- 
liam on the throne, Under the third nead, he fays, that it is the 
fame principle which difturbs the peace of civil government, and 
breaks the peace of the church; when, fays he, it operates againtft the 
ftate, it is called the power of the people; but in religion it is called 
private judgment, and fometimes confcience ; it always acts againtt the 
Judgment 
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jodgment with authority, Under. the fourth head, he complains, 
that fo much credit has been allowed to the force of reafon, as to fer 
pp the religion of nature againft that of revelation ; that yhe religion 
byt a the power f the peaple are doktrines, which fome of the 

men of thefe times have left to take full pee of the fchools ; 
and he does not fee how they are now to difpoftefied 5 in utter 
defpair he calls for aid upon.fome great men-—Andrews, Kean, Be. 
veridge and Leflie, whofe days are paft! 

Under the-fifth head, he regrets, that Men now-a-days think too 
little of fpiritual things; and, to talk of them, is to caft pearls before 
fwine. Under the fixth head, he complains, that the Old Teftament 
#8 (00 little confidercd ; and therefore men do not fufliciently appre. 
hend the faith and expeétation raifed in Adam, which conftituted 
the religion of the Old Teftament, till the accomplifhment of thofe 
expectations recorded in the New one. Under the feventh head, he 
complains that, from the revival of letters to the prefent time, there 
has been an idolatry towards heathen authors in latip or greek; that 
in thofe are learnt the mifchievous doétrines of the majeity and fo. 
vereignty of the people, and that haughty fpirit of independence which 
now threatens to ruin the world. 

Under the Jaft head of Human Authority, he obferves, that the pre- 
fent age abounds with affected declamations again{t husan authority ; 
whereas there never was a time, when men fo meaoly fubmitied their 
underftanding to be led away by one another. He inftances in the 
deference paid to Mr. Locke, whofe authority was cited by thofe who 
caufed the American revolution, which revolution caufed the French 
one, which threatens to overthrow all religion and government. 

The writer coneludes with a protett againtt all the miftaken notions 
he had enumerated and difcufled ; and he fubjoins fome reflexions on 
the part he has taken, of cenfor, in fuch times as the prefent, which 
@re natural and impreflive. We read the whole of this Jetter with 
a8 mgr and with fincere gratitude tothe writer; and we earneftly 

ope, that he will occafionally admonifh the prefent generation in 
the way he has now done, there being other topics yet behind which 
will deferve his animadverfion. 


Art. 27. The Layman’s Addreft to the Clergy of England; bumbly 
fubmitted to the Perufal of every Gentleman in the Kingdom. By a 
Friend to the Church Eftablifoment. 8vo. 36 pp. Crutwell, 
Bath; Dilly, London. 1798. 


This is a ferious expoftulation in behalf of curates, who are ill- 
provided for by non-refident incumbents ; the writer flrongly urges, 
that the curate’s bill fhould be inforced, and this clafs of perfons, fo 
important to the interefts of religion, be maintained in a degree that 
bears fome proportion to the income of the living. He gives an in- 
ftance of eleven livings, the income of which, and the falaries of the 
curates, he enumerates; and from thefe it appears, that upon livings 
of an annual income of 4130). the duty is periormed for 4071. 17% 6d. 

r annum. 

The author makes fome ftri€iures upon non-refidence in general, 
whether of the higher or lower clergy; he cenfures. the ape 
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POLITICS. 
an Appeal to Lrifomen- By Matthew Weld, 
gvo. 29 PP Fitzpatrick, ublin. 1793+ 
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Ant. 28- 
Efq- Rarrifter @ 
les is adequate tO the perufal of this p 
barrifter. Asa {peci- 


No power of mufc 

which farely cannot "acorxy of an 

men of what the writer (We uppole) would call an argument, take the 
following : 

f the parliament of England appoint co 


reat 


) 
: «« Bot i 
for an union, with others appointed by the parliam 
: the terms are finally adjuited and agreed upon by both ; where is t 
- dificulty, OF what prevents the ratification of fuch an incorporating 
; ynion? 1 reply, if the parliament of England have given UP every 
right of jegiflating (which they have done, bY corroboratin the in- 
y endence of the latter in 1'782)> would not che very act of the patlia- 
h ment of En land snrerfering wiih that of Ireland, (which the Britifh 
peiament he over and ovet declared ) be a breach of public faith ? 
contefs 1 feel yfelf at a lofs, to know how the Britith parliament, 
} avith all its omnipotence, CA0s without 4 dereliction of thofe declarations 
. and votes fo often reiterated, appomt commilhoncss to annul the [ri 
i parliament, without the jofs of Englifh reputation, and honor as @ na 
a tion.” P.1l- 
With the man who can call the appointment of commifioners to 
iI great with Ireland, ** affuming 4 right to m8 for that kingdors 
Ss breaking the ublic faith, and annulling the Irifh Parliament’ who 
fo ean argue ?- hi s candoor and his eloquence are equally confpicuous 
at with his difcernmen For inftance 5 he favs of the reprefentacives 
n- fur Ireland, who may be fent to! Britifh Parliament" If we are 
he to judge from Scotland, they wilt inviolably Vor’ againtt their country 3 
gs as no one has ye n hardy enough to accaie @ Scotch reprefentative 
1d. of ever confultitig, by his afluence in the Britifh Senate, the invereft 
of his native land. * in another place he exclaims" Gracious 
4s it decent im Minitters infult an half. butchered, half-burned cour 
nion? As Unioa! Yes of eee PINs 
fe, the blefied {arellites OF 4 monftrouss 
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unnatural Union with England!” Bravo! If fuch were the talents 
and temper of the Lrifh in general, and the proje¢t of an Union thould 
fail, Great Britain would find, even in the difappointment, one fource 
of confolation. 


Art. 29. A Letter, addreffed to the Gentlemen of England and Irt. 
land, on the Inexpediency of a Federal Union beteween the two King. 


doms. By Sir Fobn F. W. Fervis, Bart. 8vo. 71 pp» Whit 
worth, Dublin. 1798. 


The reader may judge of the worthy baronet’s /y/e from the extrac 
fubjoined. His arguments are to us inco fible. 

«* My laft queftion induces me further to ftate to your confideration, 
that England, in point of her oe conftitution, being rendered 
perfect, or prefuming herfelf to be fo, would, in all poffibility, endure 
this innovating encroachment upon her fubfifting reprefentation and 
eftablifhment, with apathy and difmay, and of confequence would not 
well endure or fubmit to an intention, not only contrary to, but finally 
fubverfive of her legiflative dignity : for poeanly I fhall prove, that 
a well balanced conftitution, fueh as fhe now enjoys, enequalled by 
any other, mutt feel the fhock that would be occafioned through an 
introduction of new vifages, whofe palms beipg in ufage in the realm 
of Ireland, might prowl about as men in the dark, until difcovered 
by the minifter’s wand of ov whofe metallic touch reftores the 
blind to fight, as well as to other rapturous feelings!” P. 9, 


Certainly our feelings muft have been very rapturous on the perufal 
of this pamphlet. 


Arr. 30. 4 paar g ary of the Neccffity of a Legiflative Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland, involving a Refutation of every Argument 
avbich bas been or can be urged againft that Meafure. Bya Philofo- 
pher. Svo. 40pp. Moore, Dublin. 1799. 


This is an argument ad invidiam; intended manifefily to drive the 
Hibernian reader to the utmoft fury of indignation, againft the mea- 
fure which it pretends to confider as neceflary. ‘The author af- 
fumes the high tone of a philofopher, who can judge of caufe and ef- 
fest without regarding the human paffions. His modefty may be 
judged by his defcription of a philofopher, which he gives in the 
very higheit terms, and then fays, ** Thus qualified, I have thought 

roper te communicate to a benighted people the xaerring decifions of 
philofophy, the radiant illuminations of truth.” This unerring and 
illuminating philofopher is faid to be Dr. M‘Nevin, now in jail for 
treafon. His doctrine is that the union mxf take place becaufe the 
natural advantages of Ireland will of neceflity tempt the ftronger 
country to force it into a union, fooner or later, without any regard 
to the adyantage of Ireland. This, he fays, became unavoidable 
from the moment that the firft Englith adventurer fet his foot in the 
country. At the fame time the philofopher takes care to infinuate 
the feveral things againft the union, and the moft atrocious accufa- 
tions of the Englifh minifter, It feems ftrange that men fo a 
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Ranced as O'Connor and M‘Neyin fhould be allowed to iffue 
inflammatory pamphlets, 

By an oriitfhon of a ftop, or fome fuch ertor, we have a ridiculous 
paflage in the defcriptions of the philofopher, He thould have, the 
author tells us, ‘* a heart unfwayed by patflion, candour, moderation, 
humanity.” ‘This is true of modern philofophers, though probably 
not intended. 





Ant. 31. Confeguences of the French bie sy Sir Fohn Dalrymple 
avows himfelf ta be Author of this Pamphlet of fatirical Inflrudion, 
conveyed in a new Way; and intreats the Attention of the Public to it 
at the prefent Crifis of impending Lnvafiom. Svo. 37 pp» Wright. 
1798. 


This isa defcsiption of various defigns, made by Sir John Dal- 
tymple, to be executed by Mr. Gilray. 

It was intended in this manner to reprefent the various fcenes of 
fubverfion and defolation, that were likely to follow, if the French 
fucceeded in their intended invafion; and by thefe means to excite 
an ardent fpirit to repel fo deteltable a foe. Some, of thefe defigns 
were a¢tually executed: but, we underitand that they did not give 
entire fatisfaétion. 

It was thought not quite prudent to reprefent dignity and aythority 
trodden under foot, although it was mere —— and was done for 
the good purpofe of procuring them defenders, For thefe reafons the 
undertaking was dropped. ‘The prints, however, which are in the 
caricature ftyle, are excellent fpecimens of Mr, Gilray’s art; and 
this pamphlet will no doubt hereafter be regarded as a curious de- 
{criptive piéture, to record the apprehentions and the hopes, the tem- 
per and fentiments of Englifhmen in thefe times. 


Art. 32. An Addrefs to the People of the Britifo Empire, om the pre- 
Jent Poflure and future ProfpeG of Public Affairs; with an Appendin 
in Defence of the Fourth Volume of the Riign of George the Third. 
By its Author, Robert Macfarlan. 8vo. 72 pp. 1% Richard- 
fon, &C. 1797- 


There is fo much of right feeling and genuine patriotifm in the 
former part of this tract, that we fecl very forry to have laid it by fo 
long. . does not deferve to be overlooket; though, from its fize, 
it has been involved in that fate. It is not, however, fo very tempo- 
rary in its nature as to be obfolete ac this moment. It contains a {pi- 
tited exhoration to Britons to refit the French; and not to forget 
their various fuccefles againft them by land as well as by fea, in the 
prefent as well as in former wars. ‘Ihe author confeffes, at the fame 
time, one or two opinions which we hold to be erroneous: but his 
fpirit is good, and his heart manifeftly honett. In his Appendix he 
vindicates himfelf with much kill, againft the objections made by fome 
public critics to his hiftory. Our account of that work, which was 
favourable on the whole, may be tound in our tenth volume, p. 482. 
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It thauld be obferved at prefent, that in page 23 of this Appendig, 
he formally difclaims the fecond and third volumes of that hiftory ; 
and fays, that even the firft has been fo disfigured in a third edition, 
that he will no longer claim it as his own. 


Art. 33. Bxonaparte in Britain }/1 "2 Man’s, Friend, or Brj. 
tain’s Monitor. lu T “ Parts. Part I, An Hiflorical Narrative 
the Invafions of England, from Julius Cafar down to the 
Landin * Walon, " Part tT. A Catalogue of French Cruelties ~ 
Obferwations on the Fatal Confequences attending every Clafs of Perjons 
in the Kingdom upon a fuccc/sful Invafion, Waken from the moft an. 
thentic Documents. To which i: added, a foort Appeal to Mothers, Win 
dows, Wives, Sifters, and Daughters, upon the Brutality of the French 
Army, addrejjed to all Ranks. He that runs may read. 12m0, 
13.6d. Dilly. 1799» 


This is a very meritorious publication, The exceffes of the French 
are not only enumerated but proved from unequivocal authority. We 
think it will do a great deal of good, and have little doubt of its 
being much and generally circulated, 


Art. 34. Confilatory Thonghes on Taxation or Contribution, in Three 
Letters ta a Member of the Houfe of Commons 8vo. 8 pp. No 
Publither's Name. 1798. 


It has been faid, with fome degree of juftice, that every man is 
more or lefS a phy fictan. With equal truth may it be aflerted, that al- 
moftevery man in this country is a financier, Scarcely one but imagines 
that he has difcovered jome mode of adminiftering and increafing the re- 
venue, preferable rothat which may have been adopted by the minifter. 
But although a difpofition of this kind often leads into abfurd f{peow 
lations, it has fometimes produced ufeful fuggeftions. ‘The writer 
betore us propofes, ** that an act fhould be pafled to prevent the fure 
ther increafe of the national debt ; and that the ftockholders fhould 
be incorporated, and bound to contribute, all in their feveral propor- 
tions, according to what the committee of proprietors might be em- 
powered to concede by a court of proprietors.” He fuppofes, that 
the rife of the funds, on its being fhown that no more money would 
ever be borrowed by government, would counterbalance to the ftock- 
holders the lofs of the fums thus contributed, as this contributioa 
would laft only during the continuance of war. 

Upon land, the wrner thinks, a certain fum might be laid, am 
cording to the rent actually paid, which fhould be in the nature of 
perpetual rent charge, bat made redeemable. This being fold at 2¢ 
years purchafe, would, he faye, produce 12 millions, (fuppofing the 
charge to be fixpence in the pound) which, being continued during 
the war, might, jointly with the contribution from the ftocks, anfwer 
every expence that would neceilarily occur, and ftand in the place of 
taxes. 

Such is the plan of this writer ; on the practicability ef which it is 
aot our bufinefs to pronounce, “The idea of forming the flockholders 
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sa. ¢ body corporate feems ingenious, and poflibly ma be worth 
one ta But we cannot think it fair, that, while tee kholder 
contributes (and that only during the war) & fmall part of his 

, and thereby poffibly eahances the valoe-of the reft, the 
Pe tpolder fhould be burdened with a perpetual rent charge, to be en- 
creafed annually during a war, leaving him at the clofe of ir with ® 
diminithed property ; whereas, at that period, the burden upon the 
flockholder would ceafe. But, whether the fcheme of this gentle- 
man be eligible or not, it feems to have been dictated by pure and 
pablic-fpirited motives. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 35. A Differtation on the modern Style of altering ancient Cathe- 
drals, as exentplifed in the Cathedral of Salifoury. By the Rev. Folm 
Misner, M.A. FS. A, 410. 25. 6d. Pridden. I 798. 


A warm controverfy has arifen, (which broke out in part laft wih* 
ter at the Antiquarian Society,) between Mr. Wyatt and his adimi 
on the one fide, and another Archite¢t who is of the Romith perfuafion, 
and his friends, on the other, Mr. Milner efpoufes the latter party, 
the zeal of which feems frequently to be attached to certain remains 
of antiquity, from mo ives of a religious rather than an architectaral 
natute. ‘The alterations made in the beaatifol Cathedral of Salifbury 
are particolarly a fubject of contention ; many writers afferting that 
the Chutch is improved by them, beyond all cre wate with its for- 
mer ftate: others no lefs pofitively declaring it to be total ig se 
The printipal charge in this tract is the defacing of Bifhop ‘e 
monument, aneat engraving of whichis given in this publication, It may 
happe that in fome inftances, too much may be facrificed to beauty of 
effect; but the tafte of Mr, Wyatt is fo excellent, and his attention 
to the ftyle and genius of Gothic Archi:e@ture has of late years been 
fo great, that we cannot imagine him frequently to err in the 
tions he propofes. This monument of Bifhop Poore, as he was 
der of the church, certainly deferved a grateful refpett. 


Art. 36. An Authentic Narrative of the Proceedings of bis Majefty’s 
Squadron, under the Command of Rear-Admiral Sir Horatie Neljon, 
from its failing from Gibraltar to the Conclujion o the glorions Battle 
of the Nile; drawn up from the Minutes of an er of Rauk in the 
Squadron, The Second Edition, 8vo- 56 pp» 1% Cadell, &¢. 


1798. 

This very clear and fatjsfaftory narrative was publithed firft in the 
newfpapers called the True Briton and the Sun. It is faid, in the 
introdu€tion, to have been communicated to the perfon who drew it 
up, by the * kcindnefs and indulgence of an officer who bore a moft 
diftinguifhed fhare” in the eae action there recorded. This of- 
ficet we underftand to be Captain Berry, whofe modefty is no | 
evinced in the cafual and undiftinguifhed manner in which his na 


- fe introdsced in the Barrative, than his courage and abilities were in 
‘ Q2z the 
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the action itfelf. The account is illuftrated by a plan of Aboukin 
Bay, thowing the places of the feveral fhips, in and after the 

ment, Some paflages in the narrative are highly interefting and eveq 
affecting, from the fimplicity as well as accuraey with which they de. 
lineate great events; and the whole is fuch an account as every Brito, 
muft perufe with heart-felt fatisfa¢tion. | 


Art, 37. The Hiftory and Antiquities of ponstonmaies and the Vicinity; 
with Viewus and Plans. By Thomas Hinderwell, 400. 106 pp, 
12s. Richardfon. 1798. 


There had been no hiftory of Scarborough, though few places better 
deferve it; and it feems a little extraordinary, that among the number 
of its annual vifitors, none fhould have been. found.to do honour to 
its beavtie’, though all muft have been ftrongly imprefled with the 
knowledge of its poffeffing many. 

This work is well arranged with refpeét to its materials, refpett 
able in point of ftyle, with the advantage of fome neat and well exe. 
cuted engravings. We may add, that it is the cheapeft book of ths 
kind that the Britifh Critic has had occafion to notice, 


Art. 38. The Hiftory of the incorporated Town and Parifbes of Gravef- 
end and Milton, in the County of Kent; fele&ted with Accuracy from 
Topographical Writers, and enriched from Manuferipts hitherto unnoticed, 
recording every Event that has occurred in the aforefaid Town and Pa- 
rifhes, from the Norman Conqueft to the prefent Time. 40. 7%. 6d. 
Pocock, 1797+ 


This publication is in all refpe&s inferior to the hiftory of Scarbo- 
rough, yet contains many curious and important particulars. We 
‘with that writers on the fubject of topography would agree in fome 
ftandard with refpect to fize at leaft. ‘Their different works would 
thus be more eafily preferved, and of more general ufe. 


Art, 39.. Illufrations of the Manners and Expences of ancient Times 
in England in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries, de- 
duced from the Accounts of Churchwardens, and other authentic Docu- 
ments, collec?ed from various Parts of the Kingdom. With explanatory 
Notez. 4to. 1328. Nichols. 1798. 


This is a book of pure antiquarian refearch, colleed with indefati- 
gable diligence, for which the compiler is entitled to the thanks of 
all who are ftudious ef the manners and cuftoms of preceding times. 
_ Among the moft curious articles In this entertaining colleCtion, art 

the remarks of Dr. Pegge, and the expences of Sir Harry Unten’s 
embafly to France in 1591. ‘There are many ather entertaining and 
_ interefting papers, which juftify our recommending the publication, ané 
infertion ¢ following fpecimen. 
*: A Com- 
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« A Commandment given by the Queenes moft excellent Maicftie, 
the Twelfth of Februarie, and 22nd of her Highnefies Reigne, and 
declared by the Lord Chauncellor of England, and r the 
Lordes of her iefties moft honourable Priuie Counfel in the 
Starre Chamber, concerning clokes and ruffes of exceffiue length 


and depth, 


« It is alfo to be underftoode that the faide rath day of Februarie in 


this prefent yeere 1579, by the Lowy Maiefties ex command- 
ment, it was declared and publifhed by the Lord Chauncellor, .and 
other the Lords of her Maiefties faide Counfell that from the one-and- 
twentieth of this moneth, no perfon thal! vfe or weare fuch exceflive 
long clokes, being in common fight monftrous, as nowe of late are be- 
gonne to be vied ; and before two yeeres paft Rath not bene vied in this 


realme, Neither alfo fhoulde any perfon ufe or weare fuch great and - 


excefliue ruffes in or about the vppermoft part of their neckes, as had 
not been ufed before two yeeres paft; but that all perfons fhoulde in 
modeft and comely fort leave off {uch fonde, difguifed, and monftrous 
mannet of attyring themfelves, as both was unfupportable for 
charges, and undecent to be worne, ’ 

«« And this her Maieftie commanded to be obferved, upen paine 
of her high indignation, and the paines thereto dye, and willed all 
officers to fee the refarmation and redreffe-thereof, to the punifhment 
of any offending in tlefe cafes as perfons wilfully difobeying or con- 
temning her Maieftie’s commandment, 


«¢ Giuen the 22nd yeere of her Higneffes reigne, as is before eX- 


prefled, 
God faue the Queene, 
Imprinted at London, by Chriftepher Barker, Printer to the 
Queene’s moft excellent Maieftie, Cum priuvilegio Regia Maieftatis, 
Anno Dom. 1579.” °. 


At, 40. An Appeal to the Men of Great Britain, in Bebalf of Womene 


8yo, 300 pp. 5% fohnfon, 1798, 


An enquiry into the caufes of human mifery, and of the evils inci- 
dent to fociety, is one ef the moft noble and beneficial employments 
of the underftanding. But this fubject, more than any other, requires 
that we fet out with certain fixed principles, and propofe certain li- 
mits to our refearches, or we mult inevitably wander‘into the moft 
grofs and glaring abfurdities, Thefe obfervations apply peculiarly to 
innovators of the prefent age. ‘The {pirit of fpeculation has known 
no bounds; and if : 
which the modera philofophy refts, it would be “* whatever is, is 
wrong.” Its profeffors draw lamentable pictures of the miferies and 
diftreffes of life; and, inftead of attributing them to the real canfe, 
the wickednefs and mifchievous paffions of human nature, afcribe 
them to the ixcorre organization of fociety, and the abufes of eftab- 
lithed inftirution, The writer of the prefent work has difcovered, 
that woman, under the regulations of marriage, and the fubosdina- 
tions 
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it were poffible to trace any leading principle in . 
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tions in which the law has placed her, is frequently unha the 
faults of others, and enjoys bas that perfect liberty of voedetts Gb the 
loft of which no comfort or gratification can compenfate. Man, 
therefore, is her tyrant and fuperior; that odious fubjeGion to his 
power is the caufe of ali her mifery—it is unjuft becaufe her abilities 
are equal if not fuperior to his, and every privilege which man en. 
joys im exclufion of woman, in an unwarrantable ufurpation, abfurd 
in thee: y, and oppreffive in praQice. Such are the leading features 
of the work under éxamination, which wauld not have attraGed fo 
much of our notice, bat that we thought it right to enter our proteft 
encrally againft this incautious and defultory mode of reafoning, 
he lad might be told, that woman is unhappy only as man is alfo 
frequently unhappy, not from her fubjection or his ufurpation, but 
from the common follies and weaknefles of each, and from the evils 
neceflarily incident to our imperfect conftitution of mind and body, 
‘That woman pofiefles the fovereign empire of the heart, an influence 
and authority greater than laws and regulations could bly fanc- 
tion or eftablifh as her right; that mau, by labouring for her fafle. 
ftance, and providing for her enjoyment, fhelters her from far the 
greater half of.the cares of the world, to al} of which, a ftate of inde- 
pendence mutt neceflarily expofe her, and Which nature has fo ill cal- 
culated her to bear. But reafon is generally thrown away upon /yfem- 
makers and vifonary reformers, for where the heated imagination mif- 
leads the underitanding, argument lofes its effect. 

We fhall therefore difmifs this appeal, obferving only that the 
language is flovenly and incorreét, the reafoning weak and: fri- 
volous, and that it abounds~ with grammatical errors which it 
is unneceflary to point out, asit is not likely to dee a fecond edition ; 
and as we have not difcovered talents in the execution which might 
be beneficially employed upon any other fubjett. 


Aart. 41. Raffellas Prince D’ Abiffnié, Roman Traduit d'Anglois de 
‘Dr. Fobnfoxn. Par le Comte de Fanchecur. Londres. 38. 64. 
Lackington. 1798. 


This is a very creditable tranflation, but its utility, inthis country, 
is not immediately obvious. It may be added, that the lofty Jan- 
guage of the original, its dignity, and fplendour, feemed but ill cal- 
culated for the French idiom. ‘There are, however, in. the tranfla- 
tion, many elegant and happy paffages. ‘I he plates are of very mode- 
rate execution; andto the'lilt of errata at the end mach might be 


added, 
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you ftay; but, perhaps, fome few days after, when at leifure, and 
there are a number of books to enter, if they can find the memorandum; 
they will enter your book with the reft.”” P. 19. 

iterary property is evidently fubject to fufficient difadvantages, 
without being expofed thus to the caprice and infolence. of clerks, 
in the very fource of its eftablifhment. 
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FRANCE. 


Art. 44. Introduction a l'étude des picrres gravées, par A. L. Millin, 
confervateur du Muféum des antiques, a la bibliotheque nationale, 
Deuxiéme Edition augmentée et corrigee. In 8vo. de 131 pp. 
Pr. 2 liv. 8f. Paris. : 


This fecond edition of a work, which we had already noticed in the 
Britith Critic*, is confiderably improved and augmented, the former 
having confifted of 61 pages only. ‘The author has not negle¢ted to 
take advantage of the hints that had been given him by fome foreign 
antiquaries, at the head of whom we are te place the Abbé Visconti. — 

Aneclementary work can hardly be faid to admit of betng analyfed, 
inafmuch as it is itfelf an analyfis. As a {pecimen of our author's 
manner, we fhall therefore only quote the part referred to in our former 
critique, on g/yptographic lithology, in its prefent improved ftate. . 

«« L’art de graver des images fur des pierres dures,” fays the author, 
** Al’aide d’initrumens particuliers, fe nomme Gry re T1iQuE; ce mot 
eft derive du grec. , 

‘«« Les fubiiances que le graveur employe, font animales, végétales, 
Ou minérales. Parmi les A had animales, on compte /es coguilles, 
le corail et Ll’ ivoire. —Parmi les {ubftances végétales, on employoir diffe- 
rens bois, tels que le citronier, le buis, !ebene.—Les fubftances mine- 
rales font les bitumes, les metaux et les pierres.—Parmi les bitumes, on 
dittingue le jayer, e le fuccin, qui elt l’eledre des Grecs.—Parmi les 
metaux, on cite ]'bematite, Vaimant, la malachite.—Les . pierres 
font les fubRances que les graveurs ont le plus fouvent travaillées, 
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« Les inftrumens employés par le gravear font la poudre et Ja pointe 
de diamant, dont les anciens connoifloient auffi l'ufage, et qui entame 
toutes les pierres, tancdis qui’T ne fe laiffe entamer par aucune ; une ef 
de tour, appele touret, également connu des anciens; la dowterolle, petit 
rond de cuivre ou de fer émouffe, propre 4 uferla pierte et & Yentamer, 
c’étolt le _ retufum; la feie, appelée par Pline terebra. On met, 
a Vaide du touret, Ja bouterolle ou la tarriére en mouvement, On 


ufé ainfi les pierres au moyen de poudres et de liquides différens. Les 


anciens employoient d’abord le nexium, efpece de iére de grés do 
Levant, ou eet Aaiguifer. On lui préféra en fuite le fchifte d’Ar- 
menic, et enfin, l’éméri/, dont on fe fert aujourd’hui. Avant de graver 
Jes pierres, on Jes taille en rond ov en oval: on polit la furface qui ef 
bombée vu concave; fi elle eft bombée, on appelle la pierre cabochon, 
Les procédes font les mémes pour la gravure en relief; les gravures en 
relief; les gravures en creux fe nomment infeilles, les gravues en fe- 
lief, camées. Apres avoir fait une gravure, il faut lui donner le poli: 
ce poli fe donne avec du tripoli et de petits inftrumens de buis, ou 
avec une broffe mife en mouvement par le tourct. 

** Les anciens ne fe contentvient pas de travailler les pierres pré- 
cieufes, ils favoient avffiies imiter. Aprésavoire contrefait les gemmes 
fimples, on a imité les gemmes gravées, et nous avons plafieurs compofi- 
tions de ce genre ; c’eft ce qu'on appelle pdrer antiques. Cet art a ete 


reftitué en [ralie ; Homberg, par les ordres du régent, I’a beaucoup per. 


feciionné en France, et il ena publié les ptocédées,, On fait des eme 
preintes en verre coloré, en cire d’Efpagne, cn foufre méle du vermil- 
hon, ou en platre.” 

The sulle, having given an account of the progrefs of the art 
among the Egyptians, in Afia, Aftica, among the Etrofcans and the 
Greeks, proceeds to enumerate the names of the engravers. He 
claffes them according to the different epochs at which they flourifhed, 
before the age of Alexander ; from the age of Alexander to that of 
Avguftus ; under Anuguftus, Tiberius, Caligula, Titus, Adrian, 
Marcus Aarelius, in the lower empire; in the middle age; in the. 
¥5; 16, 7, and 1 8tl¥ centuries; among the Italians, the Germans, the 
Boglith, the French. He gives the Greek names of the artifts, fuch 
as they are found on the ftones, either in an entire, or abridged ftate, 
together with a lift of the works afcribed to them. He then prefents 
pi rare tae of the actual fate of the art; of the different collections 

this kind which exift in » and terminates his book with an 
itfeful Index, and a lypt ic library, comprifing the moft ap- 
proved works on this fabyete Ejpr. d. Fourn, 


Aer. 45. Hiftoire naturelle des poiffine par le C. Laceptde, membre de 
i “inflame eae et profefjenr au Hens d’ biftoire naturelle, Tom. I; 
in.gte. Paris, 


‘The volume here announced contains a difcourfe on the nature of 
Shes, a methodical diftribution of them into cattilaginous and bony 3 
and the hiftory of the fpecies comprifed under the twelve firft genera 
of cartilaginous fifhes, We fhall confine our extraéts from, and ob- 
fervations on it, to fome parts of the diftourfe oaly. wh 
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et des riviéres. I] en eft méme qui ont regu, pouratteindre ou repouffer 
Jeur ennemi, une faculté remarquable, c’eft celle de lancer de loin le 
feu éleCirique, Avucun, guoiqu’on I’ait écrit, ne renferme un poifon 
actif.” 

The /wifine/s of fifhes is fach, that ‘ dans une eau tranquille ils 
parcourent deux cents quartre-vingt-huit hectométres par heure, huit 
métres par feconde.”’ 

When they feel the neceflity of /eep, their natatory bladder is 
much inflated ; they can fupport themfelves at different heights, by theig 
levity only ; but ‘* ils ne dorment profondément que lorfqu'ils repofent 
fur un fond ftable, que la nuit régne, ou qu’éloignés de la furface des 
eaux, et caches dans une retraite obfcure, ils ne recoivent prefque aucun 
yayon de lumiére dans des yeux qu’aucone paupiére ne garantit, qu’au- 
cune membrane clignotante ne voile, et qui, par confequent, font tov- 
jours ouverts.” 

Mr. Lae. in the next place, confiders the mawners of fithes. It 
does not appear that they are fociable. Fecurdation, and copula. 
tion, are with them only natural inftirts, to which when they have 
atiended, they have no further commerce with each other, no re- 
gard for their offspring ; but frequently devour both the eggs and the | 
young. ‘They rarely hunt in concert. What is affirmed of the mi- 
grations and colonies of herrings, of mackerels, and of the leader . 
who regulates their march, muft be regarded only as embellifhments, 
or exaggerations of facts. ‘* Uniquement occupés,” fays our author, 
«« d’attaquer ou de fe défendre, et ne devant avertir ni leur proie de 
Jour approche, ni leur ennemi de leur fuite, on ne peut pas croire que 
Jes poiffons ayent ce lanpage imparfait, cette forte de pantomime que 
J’on remarque dans un grand nombre d’animaux, et qui vient du befoin 
de fe communiquer des fenfajions trés-varices. Ils font cependant 
fufceptibles d’une forte de rapprochement avec homme ; il y a des 
efpéces qui viennent a la voix ou a la vue de l'homme qui les appelle et 
quilesnourret. Ceux a quil’éducation des poiffons n’eft pas etrangére, 
n'ignorent pas que dans les étangs d’une grande partie de l’Allemagne, 
on accoutume les truites, les catpes et les tanches a fe raflembler au fon 
d’une cloche, et a venir prendre Ja nourriture qu'on leur deftine.” 

Mr. Lac. concludes his difcourfe, by details on the difeafes, the 
monttrofities of fifhes, their ufe, &c. | 
This work, as well as the natural hiftory of the different fpecies of 
fithes, comprifed in the volume which we here announce, evince not 
only a very intimate knowledge of the fubjett, but likewife great 

wers of language in the author, The hiflory of the Torpedo, 

uggefts the molt fatisfactory explanation of the altonifhing effects 
produced by it on the arms of thofe who feize it. That of the fhark, 
atready alluded to, exhibits a moft ftriking defcription of that mon- 
fier, which is the terror of the feas, Mr. Lac. like his predeeeffor 
Buffon, is didattic where he wifhes to fix {cientific notions, or to clafs 
different objects ; exact in his details; luminous in his explanation of 
the caufes by which the feveral phenomena are produced ; interefting 
where he paints the manners and habits; as he is alfo clevated and 
fplendid, where he fhows the relations in which the different {pecies 
ftand to each other, and to the reft of nature, Tbid. 

: GERMANY. 
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Ant. 46. Handbuch fir die Literatur der biblifchen Kritik und Exe 
fe, von Exnft Friedr, Karl Rofenmiiller, Profeffor der Arabifcbem 

, aa auf der Univerfitdt xa Leipzig. Evfter Band.—Cencife Hif- 

sory of Biblical and Exegetical Critici/m, by E. Fr. Ch. Rofenmiiller, “ 

Prof. of the Arabie Language at Leipzig, Voli 1, 1. 8vO 

(pr. 1 Rixd. 16 gr.) Gottingen, 1797. 

It is the author’s intention in chis compendium not only to point out 
all books appertaining to biblical literature, but likewife to thow what 
js to be expected in each ; what the object propofed to himfelf by the 
writer was; in what degree he has attained to it, and for what times 
and fituationshis work may be confidered as ufeful. He conceives that 
no book on thefe fabjeéts deferving notice, nor any edition of fuch a 
book, has been overlooked by him ; that he has, in general, given a fa- 
tisfaGtory, though concentrated, view of the contents, and accurately 
defcribed the character of each, and, though he may not always have 
thought himfelf authoriaed to depend on his own judgment in doing 
this, he believes, however, that he has occafionally offered fome hints, 
by which others may be enabled to form a right opinion of what is 
peculiar togach, and of the advantages, whether duly acknowledged 
or not, which may be derived from them. : | 

The preliminary part contains Biographical Accounts, under three 
heads, comprizing works which treat of, 1. the general hiftory of bib- 
elical and exegetical criticifm, whether in the form of fyftematical in- 
troductions, ot of periodical writings, like the Bibliorbeken of Michaé- 
lis and Eichborn; ot, 2. fuch as prefent the hiftury of the different 
editions and tranflations; or, 3. that of the expofitions and illuftra- 
tions of the Bible. ‘Thefe are followed by writings, again arra 
under three heads, which exhibie an /xtrodu@ion to the whole Bible, 
or to the Old, or to the New Teftament; but thofe of a general na- 
ture only, the Introductions to individual books my. referved for the 
department of Exegetical Writings. After thefe /nrrodudtory Works 
come the Editions of the original Text, but fach only as comprehend all 
the Books of the Old and New Teftament, and which have either'a 
certain degree of critical importance, or are, at Jeatt, the firtt and only 
things of the kind; fince he who withes to be tnformed of the reft, 
may have recourfe to the excellent work of Ma/ch... In the aecoant of 
the editions of the Old Teftament, under three heads, are deferibed; 
1. thofe which have merely the Hebrew text, whether with or without 
ints; 2+ fuch as contain the text with the Chaldee Paraphrafes and 
abbinical Scholia; and, 3. thofe which prefent. the Text with a 
Latin Trapflation. Inthe enumeration of the editions of the New 
Teftament, both thofe which contain the pure text’ only, and thofe 
in which it is accompanied with one or more verfions, are defcribed ; 
as alfo, p. 423 lead» the fac-fimiles of the Text of the New ‘Tefta- 
ment, with Latin Tranflations. This is followed by writings which 
relate to the Criticifm of the Original Text; and, in the ffrit divifion, 
will be confidered thofe which re{pett the criticifm of the ‘Old Tefta- 
ment, whether of a general nature, or relating only to fingle objects ; 
fuch as, the integrity of the Hebrew Text; the age of w alpha 
betical writing, and that of the vowel-points and accents; the Mafora, 
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with the keri and kethibh, &c. With thefe, a few fupplemental ad: 
ditions only excepted, the fir? volume will be concluded. Thofe 
writings which belong to the Criticijm of the New Teflament, will, to. 
— with the account of the various editions of the Tranflations of 
Bible, the exegetical works, and the different philological and other 
aids, form the materials of the /econd volume of this highly ufefuland 
generally accurate work ; if, indeed, the whole can be ia 
two volumes, which we fhould hardly expect. Jena ALZ. 


Arr. 47. G. C. Lichtenberg’s ausfibrliche Erklarung der Hogarth 
ifchen Kupferfiiche, mit verkleinerten, aber vollfdndigen Copicen der. 
felben, von t. Riepeuhaufen, Vierte Licferung.—G. C, Lichtens 
berg’s Complete Explanation of Hogarth’s Plates, with reduced, but 
perfed, Copies of them, by E. Riepenhaufen. Fourth Livraifon; 
312 pp. {mall 8vo. with 6 Plates, in fol, Gdttingen, 1798. 


Having already inthe Britifh Critic given fome account of a former 
devraifon of this valuable and entertaining commentary on Hogarth’: 
prints, we only think it neceffary here to announce the continuation 
of it, and to inform our readers, that the fubjett of the prefent i- 
wraifon is Marriage a la Mode, d bid. 


Ant. 48. Ucberficht der Kennzeichen der Meneralienvor Av “sph 
Georg Car, Batich.—Viecu of the Charafers neceffary for - la 
fication of Minerals, by Prof. Batich; 8vo, 116 pp. Jena. 


‘The order which Mr. Baz/eh has adopted in treating of the 
different objedis will not, we apprehend, be found generally fatisfac- 
tory, inafmuch as he has intermixed the external and phyfical with the 
chymical characters of minefals, ‘Whe effay may be divided into two 

ae in the former, he treats of the charaGters of minerals, in twelve 


in ons ; and, in the latter, of geology, in feven chapters ; t0 which 


arc likewife fubjoined, fome obfervations on the furface of the moon, 
The fitk fe€tion comprizes the charatiers arifing from the aétion exer- 
eifed by any mechanical force on the molecular attra‘tion of minerals, 
In the fecond he deferibes, with great care, the action of heat 
minerals, The third comprehends the characters produeed by the ac- 
tion of water. In the foursh, the author enumerates the charaters, 
obferved during the action of liquid folvents on minerals, ‘The fitth 
feftion treats of the characters effecled by the ation of light, and of 


air. 

The fixth fe€tion contains the different {pecies of odours, or fmells, 
produced by minerals, The author goes perhaps fomewhat too far, in 
pretending to diftinguith fourteen fpecies of them, for though there 
may be fo many, and even more, all mineralogifts have not organs fuf- 
ficiently fine to diftinguith them; nor, indeed, are thefe fpecies pro- 
perly characterized: for example, the metallic odonr, inftanced by 
the author, varies effentially according to the differedce of the metal ; 
thus the mines of antimony poffefs an odour very different from that 
of Mr. Ba:ch's metallic odour. Befides, the fpecies deferibed by him 
are not fufficiently determined. It were to have been wifhed that he 
had ‘reduced thea to a fmaller number ; for it is impoffible to ex 
by words all the exifting fpecies of odour, and ftill jefe by one 
word, as it appears chat the awmthos withes to de The 
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216 CorRRESPONDENCE, &c. 


Art. 50. Urvalda allmant nyttiga och merendels nyare Rin och Sax. 
lingar i Medicin, Pharmacie, Chemie, Naturkunnighet, Landbufbillning, 
Handel og Sligder. jamte Uidrag af nijfame dmnen i Natural Hiftorie, 
Verids och Rejebe hrifuinpar upgifuit af And. Sparrman.—Selea, 

enerally nfeful, and, for the moft Part, new Effays and ColleAions in 
Sediciee, ibe Materia Medica, Chemifiry, Natural Hiftory, Rural 
conomy, Commerce and Trade, together with Extra&s of intercfling 
Matters in Natural Hiflory, Books of Geography and Travels, by Prof, 
Sparrman. Vol. J. 224 pp» 8vo. Stockholm, 1797. 


The firft volume of an important periodical work, the objects 
which are fufficiently pointed out in the title, by an author who is ad- 
vantageoufly known to the public from his Travels, his Tranflation of 
Fourcroy, &C. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





We have received a long letter, without fignature, dated 
L , near Canterbury, remarking, with fome degree of 
blame, though with much politenefs, on the account we gave in 
a late review of a book not long fince publifhed. We conceive 
it to be needlefs for us to anfwer any objections to our opinion 
on the degree of its general merits, as to talent or compofition, 
and we cannot be fuppofed to have any concern with the private 
charaer of its anonymous, and to us unknown, author, For 
the re(t, if our correfpondent will take the trouble to turn to 
the article in queftion, he will find that we expreffed, and we 
meant to exprefs it in pointed terms, our difapprobation of the 
licence of which he juftly complains. Perfonalities which 
we did not dete&t, we could nat cenfure. 

Eufebius may rely upon it, that we fhall pay due attention 
to the work he mentions, as not yet criticized. As to that 
which is paft, we do not find any thing to alter. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Dr. Shaw is proceeding rapidly in his Syfem of Natural 
Hifiory, which will probably be the belt production of the 
kind that ever has appeared. 

Mr. Donovan, author of the Brit:/b Birds, &c. is about to 
publith a complete Miftory of Britifh Shells. 








